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ARTHUS TRESSILLION LIFTa THE SLIGHT FIGURE IN HIS ARMS, HIS HEART PALPITATING WITH JOY. 


ARTHUR TRESSILLION'S JEALOUSY 
[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


A cigar blue sky above ; unshadowed sky and 
hheath-covered hilis reflected In the translucent 





listening with he admiration to the silvery 
strains of her volce, 

It has not cultivated, thie glorious gift 
of song that the girl possesses, bub ahe is well 
worth listening to ; and ao thinks Arthur Trea- 
sillion, ss he stands on its bank, sheltered behind 
some bushes close to one of the tall trees that 
fringe the bank of the lake, where he can seo aa 
well as hear, himseif unseeu. 

Sweetiy the girl’s clear voice rings out in the 
summer air,— t 

* A maiden sat at her door, 


And sighed as she looked at the sea, 
I've a dear, dear love on a distant shore 


like, for it is turned from him; bub he can see 


that she has a alight, graceful figure. She is 
evidently youog and light-hearted. Yas, she 
must be light-hearted to sing like that.” 

“TI hope she will come nearer the bank,” he 
thinks, pushing aside the leaves ; I want to eee 
her face,” 

The girl's voice suddenly dies away, and the 
strange stillness that follows is almoct painful to 
Arthur Treasfilion, who straius his ears to the 
utmost and gazes wistfully in the direction of the 
| little craft that floats so buoysntly on the 
| rippling waters of the lake, 
| He hag not long to wait before the stillness Is 
| again disturbed by the youre girl, who sings sli 
| the better because she fancied hereelf alone and 

unheard, There is not a trace of nervousness in 
her sweet voice, whose exquisite tones thrill our 
| hero to the heart, and seem to revibrate through 
| every nerve, 
| How singular first Impressiors are, and what 4 
strange ¢ fect they have on people | 

Iv is probable that had Arthur met the girl 

} in the drawing-room in the conventual way his 
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heart would not have gone out to her so quickly, 
bat the beautiful aod romantic surroundings 
make a great impression on the young man, 

The lake and the surrounding hills seem ten 
thousand times more beautiful since he bas heard 
that thrilling voice and seen the graceful form of 
this unknown girl. 

In, truth he had been growing a little weary 
of those sternal hills until shé burst upon his 
sight, and gave. the place a new interest in his 
eyes, 

Eager to ébtdin a nearer view of the girl 
whoee graceful figure has charmed him so much, 
Arthur quite usconeciously steps from behind 
the shelter of the bushes. 

The girl, startled by his sudden appearance, 
begivs to pul] iu the opposite direction. 

“Take care,” said the young man, seeing her 
daoger. But the werning came too late. The 
boat fs overturned, and the nexi moment the 
girl is strugglicg in the water. 

Only a few minutes before she had been aing- 
fug quite joyously, pow the water closea over her 
head and she goes down—down—down, while 
a cry of horror escapes from Arthur's quivering 
lips. 

eBot he has always been noted for his presence 
of mind, and does not lose his wits when face to 
face with & great emergency as some people do, 

Promptly he jumps Into 2 boat, by means of 
which he had come from the opposite side of the 
lake, cud rows quickly to the spot where the girl 
had sunk, 

He vows as he had never rowed before. “Never 
had he pttlied so vigorously, not even when in 
the Uaiwersity bont-race. Then he was pulling 
for the eake of honour, now he was pulling to 
save a life. : 

. it the loses her life it ie I who have killed 
her,” ‘he tells himeelf, aconsingly. 

it fe not long before he reaches the spot. where 
ibe girl disappeared, but the water is smooth ; 
not 3 sign of her can be seen, and with a bitter 
grosn he tells himself that ali is indeed over, 

Ab! what is. that} A girl's. loose tresses 
floating on the water little.to the right, 

Oae vigorous pull takes him to her, and next'} 
moment two Jittie hands clute the side of the 
boat, and Arthur see a beautifal face «tartliogly 
pale, and 9 pair of great blue frightened eyes. 

** Hold on tight; and I'll row yousafely to the 

bank,” he says ¢ “ if you try to geb in the boad 
you We ly upset it.” 

Terrified as the girl is she does exactly as he 
tells her, and is soon brought safely to shallow 
water, 


Then leaping from the boat he lifts her slight, 
figure in hia arms snd wadea to the bank, big 


heart palpitating with joy. 

She is saved ! 

Tenderly he lays her on the long grass, ten- 
derly as & wother would an infant, and looks 
down wistfully at her face, 

Her long dark lashes hide her deep biue eyes, 
her small white hands are tightly clenched, 

Very beautiful but very deathlike she looke as 
she lies there, ber face as white as driven snow. 
To appears to the anxious and terrified watcher as 
though the breath of life had gone, 

“She ie dead—it fs I who have killed her,’’ 
he thinks ; "never again will the fragrant air ‘of 
this beautiful spot be filled with her exquisite 
volee, Doubtless she has parents living—per- 
bape a brother—and I have deprived them of 
her!” 

Then another thought ‘a 
mind, 

What more likely than that she should have a 
sweetheart ? 

Almost sobbing like s child Arthur kneels down 
beside the girl and places his hand on her heart. 
He cannot feel the slightest pulsation, ‘Then all 
iz, indeed, over ! 

And bowing his noble head he stoopsdown and 
kieses the cold, white forehead, 

While life lasts he will always believe that his 
kiss recalled her from the briuk of death, for as 
he touches her brow her lips move, her eyelids 
quiver, and next moment she is gazieg wonder- 
ingly at him. 

Then s warm, vivid blush steals over her face, 


hes through his 





& otran 
her. ts quickly. 

A dettclous to fee of languor gradually 
poseeesion of her, as her head reclines on Arthur's 
ahoulder, 

** How clumsy of me to startle you !” 
looking down pityingly at the girl with a pd 
of manly tenderness and commiseration {n his 

08, 

“It is I who was clumsy,” she tells him, "in 

upsetting the boat.” 


“¥f Phad not frightened you it would never } 


have happened,” 

“And I should never have known you,” the 
girl thinks, noticing how very handsome her com- 
panion is as he kneels beside her, 

She is just sixteen, and it is the first time In 
her life she has ever been alone with a gentleman, 
and the noveliy of the situation chatme her 
greatly, She feela more interest in the young 
atranger than she would have cared to own, 

Her father is regarded in the neighbourhood 
of the lake as a very eccentric persem, some 
people going so far as to say he iv rad ; for while 
residing in that district he bas never been known 
to admit a man into his house’ with one ex- 


oe 

Tale exception is a cousla,. by name George, in 
whom Lester Fairburne has the greatest. con- 
fidence, He entruats ali his money to George to 
invest as he thinks fit, and rewards him liberally 
for his trouble. 

The. old map Is well content with the hermit- 
like life he leads in the beautiful lake district, 
and dora-not dream that his daughter Evelyn 
needs society, and sighs sometimes, for the ia- 
nocent amusements suitable to her ~ 7 and that 
should be withia her reach ia for 
Lester Fairburne is. weal ar 6 is watural 
for a healthy girl to long for balis and. parties, 
for visite to the theatre, and for the sumberless 
festivities that throw young people together, and 
Evelyn often asks herself why he is never taken 
to London, 


Even the @aughter of the Rev. Seymour ‘Blake, 


at iff-necked as he is, goee to garden-parties, and 
joys mild flirtations with the ligible young 
men of the neighbourhood 

Evelyn wonders ff this Is one of them, as she 
gazes up at the handsome face bending over her. 

“Tm afraid you will catch cold,” Arthur 
Tres#fllion gays quickly, as the girl gives a ebiver, 

be. e sun is warm,” returos Evelya, 

phelp me to rise, I must he goivg.’ 

7 rs face flushes a little, for*he wants to 
fay that he fs only too happy to have that fair, 
Aittle head on bis shoulder, and can hardly resist 
‘Abe impulse to speak words that he fears would 
frighten or anger the girl, who has already made 
such a deep impression on him by her aweet voice 
and Innocent beauty. 

Very tenderly, very reluctantly, he lifts Evelyn 
on her feet, and she tries to walk, surprised to 
find how weak the shock of the immersion has 
made her, 

“In which direction do you Iive?” asks 
Arthur, putting his arm round her elender waist 
to support her, 

“ Down the lane between the gaps,” returns 
Evelyn, wondering why the colour rushes back 
to her pale face ao hotly. 

“Te ft far?” says Arthur, locking down at the 
long dark lashes that ‘veiled the girl’s starry 


ey 

Tie About half-a-mfle,” ‘returns Evelyn, con- 
eclons of his admiring but respectful glance, and 
trying in vafu to lift her white eyelids and {look 
at him as she spoke, 

“A long ‘walk for you after your aceldent,” 
Arthur says, glancing at her plaio dres®, 
and thinking that he has never’ in hie life seen 
anything more becoming, although it is heavy 
with water and hangs about ber fn dark, dis- 
coloured folds, 

He is not an artist, professional or amateur, 
but he has a keen eye for beauty, and feels that 
he could never tire of gazing at the young girl 
by his side. 

“ With your assistance I can get along very 
well,” says Evelyn, in answer to his p Bowe 4 
“The walk will do me no harm,” 


“If you should catch cold ib might spoil‘ your 


nd feelin voi ” A *“and 
a and: quite pew & pases through ca, needa 


takes 


tot what he is thinking. 





quite uneuitivated. Papa 
have any accom, ; 
make a girl vain and frivolous, I 


‘| read » novel if 16 were not for. th lode 


st ceed 


Sach arate om 
hn are @ sweet aie hail lena, 
nae b indulged oye by society. Do you know 


Mise—— 
He ye yor with a 
quick p: Piaation the 2 if she will take the 


vait he has so cunningly thrown out, He would 
dearly like to know her name, 

Tl am Evelyn Fairburne,” she says aizaply. 

“Do Fou know, Miss Evelyn,” Ms resumes, 
that if you mixed in the world you would win 
many hearts? Has no one told you Shee beauti- 
ful you are?” 

“T shan’t + be unspoiled by flattery long if you 
talk in this way,” returned Evelyn, with a little 
laugh. "Do ail gentlemen talk as you do to 
wornen ?”? 

" How do geatlémen talk to you, as a rule?” 
he asks eagerly. 

* Gentlemen never talk to me,” laughs Evelyn 
merrily, “I don’t know how they could unlesa 
they were to tet tip, a nr ry Nobody ever 
comes neat ua ere Tae 

& motwent Arthur is 


wildly jealous o she ‘cas of Evelyn's, 


“ Does he reside near this..cousin ?” be 
inquires, unable to keep his voice from trembling 
slightly. 

“Oh, nol” answers Evelyn, who little dreams 


%: Cousin George lives 
in Tondon, and looks after papa’s property, in- 
vests his money, and takes all the trouble off hie 
hands. I don’t know what papa would do with- 
out him.” 

She speaks so frankly that half-Arthur’s 
are dispelled, Still he le-not quite Sale oon ever 
now, It iz odd that the matter should trouble 
him at all, when a probable oe pte 34 the 

tty gicl by his side may never m 
fe Ie your —. og om eine 

keenly at Evelyn as s 
wee his question will settle his ply Bvt 4 for 
ever. 

“ George married ! ” and Evelyn smiles, “ Oh, 
I can't imagine George with his wife, You 
couldn’t if you knew him.” 

“Ts he such an wares er being, then ?” 
says Arthur, with an ans’ 

“Dos you think all old easkes objection- 
able?” inquires Evelyn, opening her 7 ** No, 
George is pleasant enough, but I don’t think 
poli room fa his heart for more.tan one 


“ ‘And that-——” begins Arthur, jealously. 

“And that is his own sweet self,” “ 
Evelyn, with a mischievous sparkle in her brig! 
eye. 

The young man's doubts are quite set at rest 
now, and he denob-at alk to qi with 
Evelyn’s father for er* from 
the world, It is an odd life for a young girl, but 
still ib keeps her nature fresh and beautiful, and 
gives her a charm that no society girl could 
possess in the eyes of the young school tnspector, 
who, by the way, would most probably —_ 
have met pt sa hs lene oromensinery had moved in: 
society. 

“That fs where I live,” and Evelyn indicates 
large house, whith Icéks very much ov 
weenie, but very picturesque on seen through 


Tay wick tashet tei Cotes 
The girl’s simple dress had nob led 
g more imposing than a ° Be 
begoe co thik that th mkt who della in that 
Pp fen therein penta all the 
ely of fife cout be rather a eccentric: tndi- 


a. 
v of 
"the. 
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houre 
"There onthe Bee Br 
tells him, careless 
shut up, We live in the south wing.” 
“ And you never have any visitors ?’’ 


vating his #yebrows, 
Only George,” returns Evelyn, with a laugh | He fs a ee yi old rman, with’sflver bale 


snd asigh, “and papa is always poring over his 
He seems half — locked up at his daughter's aggrievedly as 


books in  dimly-lighted library. 
blinded if he is to come out in the eun- 
light, I wonder he cares to live in auch a lovely 


place when he acatcely takes the trouble to come j unless you wish to thank him, papa!” Evelyn 


out and look at it,” 

“You must be very dull?” remarks Arthur, 
simost compassionately. 

“A little sometimes,” Evelyn acknowledges, 
“but I have no real eorrows, you know.” 

‘Yet it is a colourless life to lead,” Arthur 
says, as he comes to a standetill before a little 
gate—an entrance {Into the grounds that sur- 
round the house, 
..“I¢ ig something to have no sorrows,” Evelyn 
repeats, and he wil] never forget how she looked 
as she uttered the words, 

" There will be sorrow for meii I neyer see you 
sgain,” he feels tempted to esy, but a strange 
new timidity prevents him, aud he remarks in- 


stead,— 

* Your footatepa are more steady now. I can 
safely leave you, 

“Not until my father has thanked you for 
saving my life,” returns Evelyn. ‘‘ Do you think 
I have vo gratitude?” 

“TI imperilled your life, in the first place,” 
Arthur eays, as they pass through the gate, 

He does not want to be but he does 
want to see what Evelyn's father fa like. 

*‘ How could you know I could be ac foolish #” 
ctied Evelgn ; but she is not thinking of what 
she fa saying, being in some trepidation as to the 
reception her father will give her preserver, 

The house looks larger on a nearer view and 
i pi agree apy the right 
reveal a better state of things; the terrace In 
‘tront of the inhabited part of the house is gay 
with flowers, and there are delicate lace curtains 
at the French windows of the room, towards 
which E leads him, 

He knows {c fs her own sanctum directly he 
enters 1b, and sees the and all the little 
nameless tokens of female occupation. There ia 
6 tiny white kitten on the crimson rug, and it 
begins to purr and rub itself against Arthur's 
legs as if he understood the service he has 
rendered its pretty mistress. 

It is the warmest welcome he ia likely to geb 
in that house, and the thought strikes poor 
Hvelyp, who is pale and trembliog at her own 
boldness, 

“T’ll go and look after papa,” she says, know- 
ing very well where she will find him, but want- 
ing vo gain time. ¥ 

Aad so she leaves Arthur, who looka curionel 
round pag ype is ies arora yet 
eceme to a w relyn pines 
and longa for aa Ket or 

“I wonder if she would care for balis and 
parties so much if ehe had someone to love her?” 
he thinks, as he goes to @ little carved bookcase 
and takes down one of the elegantly bound 
volumes, 

Poetry it happens to be, and the poetry of one 
of our sweetest singers. 

rthur ‘begins to read carelessly, and then 
becomes absorbed. He is bending over the book, 
oblivious of: @ else, when Evelyn re- 
enters the room and touches him lightly on the 
shoulder, 

“Paps is bury,” she says in a faltering voice, 
and he fancies he can see tears sparkling in her 
eyes, “If you would come y he-——”’ 


with cheerful alacrity, but he thinks fo his heart 
that Evelyn’s father is a brute, and can almost 
guess what has taken 


should have  syug 
under toa — It Is intoler- 
should have’ such a thing. 


"Do and your father live alone in that big | compliments to the young man, and get rid of 
+ os degra @ young man, and ge 


t many servante,” Evelyn 
of the house fs | asked, 


as soon as possible, 
“Why should 1?” My, Fairburne said, ele- 
and delicate hands, and large, near-sighted eyes 


spoke, 
‘* Certainly, there is no reason why you should 


had responded, with a little catch in her. breath, 
"I thought my life was of some vale to you,” 

Then she had gone back to Arthur with o 
lump in her throat, though scarcely abic to re- 
strain her tears, 

“You are very kind,” she says, trying to’smile 
at Arthur, in her gratitude for the way in which 
he receives her excuses for ber father’s non- 
appearance, - 

Before Arthur. can make] the deprecating 
answer that is on his lips, the door slowly opens 
and Mr, Fairburne enters the room, blushing 
very.much as he faces tie strong light from the 
wide open windows, 

“Ts this the young man!” he aske, peering 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles at Arthur, 
while Evelyn wonders what her preeerver must 
think of her. 


After saying he would not see him, she feele 
that it would have been much better if her 
father had stopped away. 


“This is the gentleman,” che says, with 
emphazis, such visible embarrassment in her 
volce and manner that Arthur Tressiilion pities 
her from his hearb, 

“Ab!” returns Mr. Fairburne, “Weil, my 
good sir, allow me to thank you most warmly 
for your gailant conduct, aud as 9 smail token of 
my gratitude pray accept this twenty-ponud 
note,” 


Arthur colours all over his bronzed face, and 
poor Evelyn, too, is red as a rose, as her father 
tries to thrust the crisp bank-note into his hand. 
“JT thank you, air,” Arthur says, haughtily 
drawing back, ‘but I need no gratitade fer the 
small servite I was able to render your daughter, 
It bad its own reward.” 

“Tt the eum offered is not large enough,’ 
returns. Mr. Fairburne,. bluotly, wilfully mis. 
understanding the motive of Arthur's refueal, “I 
am quite willing to make it fifty instead of 
twenty.” : 

‘* Papa,” says Evelyn, in an agony of shame, 
"Don’t distress yourself, Miss Fairburne,” 
says Arthur ; then turning to her father, he addz, 
“Some day, Mr. Fairburne, you may regret this 
fosult to one whose family is perhaps as good as 
your own.” And bowing to the father and 
daughter, he steps through the open window, and 
is gone before the master of the houee can re- 
cover from his astonishment, 

“A very forward and presuming young man,” 
remarks Mr. Fairburne, as soon as he can 


“Oh, papa, could: you not see that he fs a 
gentleman?” cries Evelyn; “‘how could you 
offer hia money 1” ' 

“ It didn’t occur to me that a person of that 
kind would be likely to refuse a twenty-pound 
note,” remarks her father. “ He did not wear 
particular well-fitting clothes, and I naturally 
thought he would like to buy a new coat sfter 
jumping into the lake, and spoiling it in your 
service,” 

And with this Mr. Fairburne goes back to his 
books, and, well—no, be does not forget the man 
who saved his daughter's life and refused his 


money. . 
Strangely enough, the young fellow's face will 
not be banished from his mind, and when he tries 
to think of something elss, the face of Arthur 
: Tressillion with ite flashing dark eyes seems to 
change and remind him of another face he knew 
years ago, 
"Y thiok there must be some truth in what 
the people say about me,” Lester Fairburne tells 
himself, scornfally. ‘‘ I am going out of my wits. 


Won't you see. him, papa?” Evelyn had |. 


I am always striving to torget. Confound the 
fellow 1” 


Mr, Fairburne gays this as heartily a» if be 
knew that the stvanger’s face fa as much in. his 
daughter's thoughts as {t is in hi¢own, But, 
indeed, the idea that Evelyn will/five a second 
thought to the stranger dces nob “ozcur to him. 
Besides, he thinks that the young mar is a bird 
of passage. Why he thiaks sc it*would be hard to 
say; bub perhaps ib is because he dcea not want 
to see those haunting eyes agsin, ~ 

He gues to the window and stares-out ab the 
magnificent ecenery, with bis thoughts travelling 
back to a past that, to judge from his frowning 
brow, is not very pleasunt, to remember. 

He has outlived moat of the passions of his 
youth, but there is a fire in his eye that eeeiila to 
say they are not all dead. 

Love weeps farewell, friendship vanishes like a 
dream, but hatred berns on with undiminished 
force to the very brink of the grave. 


mutters, ‘How is it that this stranger's face 
has brought back “the old pain, the old burning 
senee of Injury and wrovg ?” 





CHAPTER It. 


AntaurR ‘Tresituion is considered to have a 
very equable temper, but iz decidediy oub of 
humour as he strides along a narrow vile, looking 
neither to the right nor left, but etaring straights 
shead, where through the rocks and trees an ab- 
a opening shows the limpid eurface: of the 


8. 

He lodges at a sequestered cottage on a green 
eminence at no gread Giatance from Fairburne 
Lodge, having chesen the place because of fts 
picturerque and lovely situation, and his rapid 
footateps acon bring him to the door of the cot- 
tege, which stands open. He goes to hia bedroom, 
aud having changed his wet garments for dry 
ones, passes into the little sitting-room and flings 
bimeelf down on one of the old-fashioned horse- 
hair chairs, 

Arthur means to see Evelyn agsia, He 
remembers with a thrill of pleasure that she cou- 
siders him to have a claim on her gratitude, 
although he himself does not think very much 
of the service he rendered her, deeming that any 
man werthy of the name would have done the 
same. Besides, he cannot forget thas it was he 
who caused the accident by too hastily starting 
from hie place of conceaiment, 

* Vet if it causes her no ili conzequence I aholl 
scarcely be able to regret an acciveat that made 
me acquainted with the most beautifal girl I 
have ever seen ia my life,” he thinks, recalling 
the sweet features of Evelyn Fairburne, her 
lovely eyes, and delicate girlish shaps. 

Mrs. Watson, the landlady, comes hastily into 
the room, and is about to beat an apologetic 
retreat, when bs calls her back to ssy menda- 
ciously, — 

* Do you know the name of the owner of that 
big house fn the vale 1” 

Ob, yea! Mra, Wateon doss know, and gives ib 
to him with a great many other scraps of infor- 
mation, to which he listens, with apparent care- 
lessxess, 

“They do say the old gentleman ia a bit queer 
in hie head,’’ Mrs. Watson tells her lodger. ‘'I 
don’t know anything about that, but [ do know that 
the pretty young lady ia trested shameful ; never 
goes oul anywhere, never bas a bit of pleasure, 
and doesn’t have s soul to speak to but the 
parson’s daughter; aud he Is so wealthy. it is 
too bad, But yet the young lady seems happy 
and contented, so the servants say.” 

“A contented mind is a continual feast,” 
quotes Mre, Watson's lodger, a3 he lights his 
ips. 

me Mr, Fairburne haa a sors of relation who 
manages all bis affairs,” continues Mrs, Wateon, 
who seoms to like the sound of her own voice ; 
“it it wa: me, now, I wouldn’t pub my money 
{n the hand of the best man that ever breathed.” 
“ There speaks the thrifty housewife,” remarks 
Arthur, puffing at hia pipe. 








“If you cannot take’ care of yourself you had 
better not venture on the lake again, Make my 


A man saves my daughter's life, and because he 
has dark eyes my memory travels back to a past 


He is glad when Mre, Watson retires to her 


“T thought his memory was blotted out,” he, 
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own domain, for he is not greatly interested in 
*' Cousin George,” having learned all he wants 
to know about that personage from Evelyn. 

Beautiful Evelyn! He leans back in his chair 
with half-closed eyes, and thinks of her fair face 
and beseeching eyes that seem to mautely 
apologise for her father’s rudeness. Surely she 
will give him a chance of meeting her ! 

To:morrow he means to go to that part of the 
lake where he stood and listened to her glorious 
volce, for something tells him’ Evelyn will be 
there, He looks out aud tries to get a glimpse 
of the lake through the yew trees ; he will always 
love {t for its sweet associations, 

“And yeaterday I did not know there was 
such a person as Evelyn Fairburne in the 
world,’ he tells himself, with an embarrassed 
laugh. 

A man always feels shamefaced when he yields 
to Cupid's sway—at ali events when he capitu- 
lates so quickly, 

Arthur is not disappoinced when he goes to 
the lake next day, for he has not been there 
long when Evelyn comes towards him, a pretty 
blush on ber face as she catches sight of his 
manly figure. 

She begins some falteriug spology for her 
father, but he will not listen to a word, and 
stops her at once. 

**Don’t speak of it again,” he says, “unless 
you wish to pain me.” 

Evelyn gives him a grateful glancs. She has 
been awake half the night trying to frame that 
apology, and is glad to get off making it, for 
nothing she can say will alter the fact that her 
father behaved with a rudeness that will always 
make her feel ashamed when she thinks of what 
he said, 

If Arthur Tressillion had thought her lovely 
before he is «till more struck with her beauty 
now, a8 he gazes down at her fair, sweat face, 

And Evelyn, of what is she thinking as she 
blushes beneath the ardent gaze of hie dark eyes! 
All the romances she had read, all the poems, 
seem to be impersonified in the handsome stranger. 
Her father shows doubtful wisdom in restricting 
her from the society of the opposite sex; her 
seclusion and want of compsvionship makes the 
soclety of Arthur Tressillion all the more 
fascinating. 

“ Will you venture on the lake to-day?” asks 
Arthur. “If you trust yourself to me 1’il pro- 
mise to take every care of you,” 

Trust him! Aye, that she would, with her 
very life, but her answer is given in more con- 
ventional language. She says she is sure that he 
is an excellent oareman, and is not at all afraid 
to put herself in his hands. 

“How do you know I can row at all?” he 
inquires, with a smile, “ Wait until you see my 
poor attempts at managing a boat before you 
utter encomiums on my skill.” 

He assists ber into the boat as he speaks, 
noticing with admiration the grace of her move- 
ments, and the tiny foot and delicate ankle, of 
which he goete a fleeting glance. 

Arthur takes the oars, and they pass one 
pretty bay after the other in a silence neither 
cares to break. The day is lovely, and it seems 
to these two that they could float on thus for ever, 
the world forgotten, by the world forgot. 

“Will you not sing to me!” asks Arthur, 
breaking the sweet silence at last. “There is no 
one to hear you bub me,’ glancing at the green 
hills, above which frown the rugged mountains. 

Evelyn hesitates for a moment, not from any 
reluctance to grant what he asks, but because 
she ie a little nervous ; but when he repeats hia 
request she begins, ‘‘Oh! that we two were 
Maying,” in a voice that gathers strength and 
volume as she zoes on, 

Arthur doss not speak for a few minutes after 
the song is floished, and then he says,— 

“‘T don’t care for that last verse.” 

“Way not?” asks Evelyn, looking at him 
with her clear blue eyes, “ There are many 
things worse than death—pain and change and 
sorrow.” 

"You spoke of sorrow before,” he cries, almost 
prsionately. “ Heaven grant that sorrow may 
never touch you.” 





b remarks Arthur, and he drops 


“Do you wish me to be more than mortal t” 
and Evelyn emiles. 

It ig just because she has never known sorrow 
that she can talk of {t, Discontented at times 
wry may be, but her life has been totally devoid 
oO 


care, 

“You seem that to me now,” Arthur saye, 
simply, and Evelyn is filled with confusion as 
she meets the admiring gazes of his eloquent 
eyes, 
She has never been fn society, and does not 
know that this is a speech that any man might 
make to a pretty woman. Bat he really means 
what he says, for her face is like an angel’s face, 

“TT shall never forget this holiday!” he cries, 
with deep feeling, and he looks away from Evelyn 


-at the few white houses on the margin of the 


lake, counting them mechanically, for often in a 
crisis of our lives we turn to some such trifle as 
a relief from emotions almost too great to be 
borne fn ‘tilence. 

He loves Evelyn Fairburne! Yet he fe still 
sufficiently master of himself to keep back a 
declaration of hia love, to remember that she is 
the daughter of a wealthy man, who — 
offered him fifty pounds as a reward for saving 
her life, 

Arthur Tressillion is very proud, It is his 
besetting sin, and it Is doubtfal if he will ever 
forget, although he may forgive, Mr, Fuair- 
burne’s supercilioue voice, and the way he 
looked him over through his gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses. 

He wonders, with some amazement, what the 
old gentieman would say if he could see Evelyn 
now, with that happy smile on her face. 

Arthur knows that Evelyn fs very young— 
eizteen or seventeen ab the most—and it is 
youth as much as anything else that seals his 
lips. Seals them for the present, for love is like 
a mountain torrent that, gathering force, sweeps 
away all before it, and soon its ‘hty influence 
will overcome every other feeling. 

“I feel a spot of rain on my face,” cries 

Evelyn, suddenly. “We shall have to seek 
shelter in that house yonder. Ita doors are 
never closed, Pall to the bank as quick as you 
can.” 
Arthur silently obeys, and hauding ker out 
makes the boat fast to the stump of a tree, 
perhaps in his heart blessing the storm for the 
opportunity it hae given bim for the more 
prolonged enjoyment of Evelyn’s sweet com- 
panionship, 

Walking quickly, they soon reached the old 
ruin which is covered with ivy that, unchecked 
in ite luxurious growth, partly darkens the light 
of its mullioned windows. They have barely 
time to shelter under the porch when the rain 
comes down fu torrents, shutting out the scenery 
like a sheet of grey mist. 

What more natural under such circumstances 
that they having nothing else to look st should 
look at each other, and that Evelyn should blush 
and tremble whilat Arthur’s hand closes softly 
and warmly over her smal! fingers. 

He had meant to be so circumepect, to hide 
his feelings so completely ; and here he stands, 
hand-in-hand with Evelyn, battling with a 
stronger temptation yet—the temptation to 
kiss the sweet lips that he knows would not 
rebuke him, 

The girl does not dream of the struggle that 
is passing through his mind. Her novel reading, 
and the seclusion in which her father had 
foolishly kept her have given Evelyn strange and 
utterly unreal ideas of life. Her mecting with 
Arthur and his having saved her life makes a 
charming little idyll. She does not look at the 
reverse of the shield, or wonder what people will 
say to see her wandering about with this very 
potion young man. She fe sixteen, and 

oes not show that any influence could hold 
Arthur back if he wanted to speak -of love, and 
perhaps she wonders that he refrains from doing 


20. 

The aly little puse knows that he loves her, 
Truat a women, however young, for makiog that 
discovery, sometimes before the man has 
acknowledged it even to himself, 

“T am afraid your father will be anaious,” 
her hand, 


_ "My father seldom troubles himself much 
about me,” answers Evelyn, rather bi the 
bitterness is caused by Arthur having taken his 
hand away. She is not fond enough of her 
father to grieve over his indifference, 

Perhsps Arthur reads her thoughts, for a light 
leaps into his eyes, and he fancies he can hear 
own heart beating, gy a 

“She is learning to care for me,” he tells him- 
self, and the thought fe a dangerous one, If she 
Sere love Oe re ee ee 
Failure and defeat be sweeter “than victory, 
if May ng noble, a li, 

He is a very young man ; ¢ were 80 
would be a very vain one, Evelyn fs not the sort 
of young lady to go about g “would than 
I were dead,” but a sensible young woman, with 
a keen eyes Bycirg the amusements and 
galety of life. If he left her now she would not. 
break her heart ; but it is he who would suffer, 
for he is s man with more constancy, and she has 
not yet found her soul, 

“The rain will soon .be over one 


Focom 


aro bed eyes, and she bas nothing else to 
thin j 

* Yes, it Is nearly over,” Arthur responds, and 
feels inclined to add that he feels sorry for it; 
pte ecg hy saye that he will say more, 
80 tongue. - 

Presently the rain ceases altogether, 
go back to the boat, Arthur a little 
aud Evelyn, if the truth may 


“«T'll never meet him 
but even at the moment 
has not the slightest idea 
She will meet him again. 


Arthur sees her home, but 
not ask him to come in, and 


back at him invitingly. 
ME What fs it?” he aske, coming up bo her. 
“Did you call me?” 

" He knows she did not call him, but he is 


self, angry, 
her little boot in the hard 
aske in a hurried voice, 

“ When shall I see you 

Tl walk every 
answers; “but you were 
call you back.” 

Arthur emiles and 
no reply to what he 
eyes, although tt is 

, although it 
They shake han 
house, while Arthur 
lake, the girl with a 
the man anxious and. perturbed, 
is not her equal in the sense {n which Evelyn’ 
father will regard the matter. 
does not look so 


father 

luncheon and gone’ back» to the library, and she 
eate here in solitude. 

It is @ lonely life for the girl to lead, amd to 
make it more solitary still 
from home. It is seldom Evelyn sees 
more than once a day, at dinser time, and 
he seldom speaks. ; é 

No wonder she finds the hours from luncheon 
to dinner hang heavily on her hands, and looke 
forward to the cvening, when ehe will see Arthur 


She takes extra patos with ber drees that even- 





and looks ao brightly pretty that her father 
ee ee oe ee his gold- 
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rimmed eye-glasses, and remarks that she fs 


looking uncommonly well. 
‘ None 


visitor?” 


‘A visitor,” Evelyn enya, bending over her 


plate to hide her crimsoning cheeke. 


“Ah!” and Mr. Fairburne looks relieved. He 
is too diplomatic to continue the wuibject, for 


somehow Evelyn has given him the Impression 
bya hae Tressillion has left the neighbour- 
hood, 

Dinner over, Mr, Fairburne goes to the library 
ogain, and Evelyn steps out into the grounds, 
consclous of looking her best, and glad to think 
that there wili be some one to admire her. 

The grounds are neglected, the grass long and 
tangled, and Evelyn catches her foot in It more 
than once as she trips along, sivging softly, her 
face upturned to the bright sky, for the clouds 
that float in a pale sea of azure are crimson and 
goid. There is a glorious sunset after the 
storm, 

How pretty she fs with the pink light of the 
sky on her sweet face; and how Arthur Tres- 
sillion’s heart goes out to ber as she walks to 
where he stands at the little gate, hesitating 
whether to enter or not. 

“ You are here !” ehe says, with » pretty affec- 
tation of surprise, just as if they bad nob agreed 
to meet, 

“You knew I should be here,” returns 
Arthur. “How could 1 stay away ?” 

Evelyn does not answer this question, but tells 
him instead that ip will be a lovely night. He 
passes through the gate aud they stand together 
watebingthe sunset until the brilliant colours 
fate, and the moon rises above the tree-tops, 

“I shall always remember this holiday,” 
Arthur says, in hushed tones. 

* You ssid that before!” Evelyn reminds him, 
ore “ Why this more than any holi- 

ay 

Shall I tell you why?” he whisperer. “ Shall 

tell you why, Evelyn?” 

Mr. Fairburne, in his study, little dreams how 
his pretty daughter is spending the evening, Ib 
has never oceurred to him that Evelyn will find 
on for herself if it is not provided 

or ner, 

Arthur repeats his question, and finding that 
Evelyn does not puts his’ arm round her 
elim waist, and nately ,— 


He had not meant to say it, but{the moonlight 
and Evelyn’s beauty are too much for him. He 
forgets the haughty old father—the difference In 
their position, t man who loves as he does 
would not do the same ? 

Evelyn blushes and trembles, and hides her 
head on Arthur’s shoulder. She has 
him as much as she could to declare his love, 
and is now, womanlike, balf afraid of his 
vehemence, 

He {a not content until he has won front her 


the worse for your immersion in the 
lake,” he adds. ‘‘By-the-way, my dear, is the 
person who came to your assistance a resident in 


this neighbourhood, do you know, or only aj sake” 
** And for yoar own too,” Evelyn says, clasp- 


able to marry at once,” Arthur says. 
fog her hands over his arm. 


lovers talk. 

It is decided between them that Arthur will 
not seek an interview with Evelyn’s,father until 
hiz holiday is over, and he is going back to Lon- 
don. Arthur auggests this, for he knows that to 
anycna less wildly in love than himself his woo- 
ing would seem abrupt, and Evelyn is only too 
glad of the respite. 

She does not aek how long bls holiday ts to 
last. It is not in her nature to meet troubles 
f way. 
Winter s.ust come, she knows, but she does 
not think of it while the euramer lasts, and in 
the same way she puts all*thoughte of parting 
from Arthur away from her. 





CHAPTER IIT. 


Tax nearest railway station is several mfles 
from Fairburne Lodge, and Mr, George Abney 
alights one morning from a first-class compart- 
ment of the early express, having rather a long 
drive before bia.. 
Cousin George is a fine-looking man of about 
forty years of age, with brown whiskers and a 
fresh complexion, his sole defect belng a pair of 
small restless eyes that dart from object to 
object with bewildering rapidity. 
His large, white hand has a trick of toying 
with bis long whiskers when he is talking, and 
this habit, ia conjunction with his restless eyes, 
is alily laughed at by his youthful cousin Evelyn, 
A trap is waiting to convey him to Fairburne 
Lodge, and aa he is driven along the picturesque 
road he seems to be in a brown study, for his 
eyes, although they wander from one object to 
another with their wueual restlesenese, look 
thoughtful and abetracted. 
“ Bridson,” he ssyz, when they are about a 
quarter of a mile from the Lodge, ‘‘I thiuk I'll 
get out and stretch my legs. You can cut on 
and tell your master I am coming.” 

* Right, eir,” returns the wan, touching his 
hat, and in another moment the trap dashes on, 
leaving George Abney standing in the road, 

For some time he does not move, and when he 
does it is very slowly, as if he is in vo particular 
hurry to reach hia destination ; and yet he does 
not look as if he is enjoying the scenery, or the 
fresh beauty of the summer morning, 

One would almost think that there must be 
some task before him that he shrinks from, 
whereas, in truth, he fs only going to pay ® visit 
to hia kinsman, avd get him to put his name to 
a few papers, which he wil! sign without taking 





pure ips the answering words, ‘I love you!" 
not content until he has kissed the blushing 
face that rests fA gos bis shoulder. She has 
yielded utterly, will battle no more against 
By nye 
_ “* My wife,” he says, fondly, g his caress- 
ing fingers over her golden ot gy 

Evelyn starte, for the word ‘' wife” makes her 
think of the futare, of her father’s anger. What 
will he say when he hears of this brief wooing, 
and learns that she is won by the man whom he 
thought to reward by money for saving his 


daughter's life ? when he sees the old seppoavared manefon 
through the trees. It woul 


“ Papa will be angry,” she says, in a 
faltering voice, ‘iia Tita 

“You dread his anger more then yon love 
me }” aske her lover, jealously, and Evelyn tells 
him no, afraid to confess the truth. She does 
feel her father’s displeasure above everything, 


bat she has not the sorength of mind to make | wher, as he is 


the confession to Arthur. 
If she dare she wou'd sek Arthtr not to say 


ything to 


just ye", but she has nop | and again he alters his course and starts in pur- 


the trouble to g'ance at. 
So there is nothiog to cause that look of 
anxiety on George Abney’s face, or to account 


Fairburne of the engagement as a matter of 


course. 
“We shall nob be rich, and we may nod be ! tenti 
“* Dar- | of playing the spy. His only objecb fa following 


lipg, | wish I were a wealthy man for your 


on before him with such rapidity thet he can 
scarcely keep her in view. ; 
To do him justice, Mr. Abney has no intention 


Evelyn is to delay his Interview with Lester 
Falrburne in the gloomy library. Perhaps thie 
reluctance to leave the sunshine fs excusable. It 
is certainly a heavenly day, without a cloud to 


They are very happy. in the moonlight. There | be seen. 
is no one to disturb them, and the hours pass 
like minutes, and they pace to and fro, talking as | hu 

tolls after her, pulling his hat down over his eyes 


“Twonder where shs is going to fn such a 
rry?” hethinks, wiping his heated face as he 


to shelter them from the dazzling light. 

There is another gate through which Evelyn 
passes, unconscious that cousin George is hasten- 
ing after her, She is going to meed her lover, 
who is waiting for her on a bridge at no groat 
distance, and leans over it with folded arms, 
looking at the rushing water. He glances round 
quickly az he heare her foctatep, and, as he dvse 
80, sees that a man fs hurrying up the road, 

‘* Someones is coming, darling,’’ he says, and 
she glances over her shoulder and sees vousin 
George, who lifte his hat and waves his hand to 
her with a smile on his face, for he is not near 
enough to ses the blank consternation on hers, as 
she stands looking at him. 

"It is cousin George,” she falters, yet standing 
very upright, and keeping her place by her lover's 


aide, 

“ What if it is, dear?’ asks Arthur. ‘‘ We 
have done nothing of which we are ashamed, And 
your father must know the truth sooner or !ater, 
ior my holiday is nearly over.” 

“Whats chase you have given me!” cried 
George Abney, speaking while still ab some little 
distance, 

His restless eyes glanced curiously at Arthur, 
and when he comes up Evelyn feels compelled to 
introduce him, 

“ How pleasant the quiet of this place is after 
the nolee of the London streets,” remarks Evelyn's 
kinsman, leaning over the bridge. 

Heis glad to rest for a moment, being quite 
out of breath, but he is not sure that he is not 
de trop. 

George finds Evelyn wonderfully improved. Ib 
is not long since he paid hie last visit to her 
father, but she has grown more beautiful in that 
short time. 

The girl has a lover, he {s sure, and as he 
glances at Arthur and Evelynas they stand before- 
him, he is not In the least doubt ae to who that 
loveris, ~ 

Well, it fs not his business, If, as he thinks, 
the girl is carrying on a clandestine love affair, he 
does noh mean to interfere. Hé has no wish to 
spoll sport. 

**T think Ill go up to the house,” he says, 
“but there is no need to drag you with me, 
Evelyn. I’ve a little business with your father. 
Good-bye until dinner-time,” 

He speaks quickly, and when he has finished 
speaking nods to them both and walks away 
without giving Evelyn time to mokea reply. They 
watch him in silence until he dieappeara from 
view, and then Evelyn lifts her troubled eyes to 
Arthur's face. : 

** He wil! tell papa,” she says piteously. 

**I don’t think he will, darling,” returns Arthur; 
*€ and if he does it wili not be hastentng matters. 














for the trerabling of the large white hande that 
caress bis long, handsome whiskers. 

He is a fine-looking man, with an imposing 
presence; but, in spite of these physical ad- 
vantages, he ie not a person that anyone of dis- 
crimination would trust instinctively, opecially 
if they had the opportunity of seeing him off his 


To-morrow I mean to tell him myself,” 
"To-morrow, Arthur, s0 soon ?” 

“Yes, my holiday {a drawing rapidly to a 
close. I must tell him of our engagement to- 
morrow if I tell him at all. 

** Why should he be told at all?” The question 
is trembling on Evelyn’s lips, but when she 
looks at her lover she is afraid to say what fe 





guard as he is now. 
. “T'll go round by the slide gate,” he decides, 


almost seem as if 
he wants to gain time. - 

Altering his course to avoid the front door, 
Lester Fairburne’s friend and counsellor makes 
his way along the fence, and reaching the smal! 
gate enters the grounds of Fairburne Lodge, 
g towards the house, he 
suddenly catches sight of a woman's dress, 

It is Evelyn walking in the grounds, of course, 


passing inher mind. He looks so firm, so deter- 
mined, 
* See what I have got for you, my darling! ” 
Arthur says. “ Here is your half of the broken 
sixpence over which we swore to be true fio each 
other, attached to a golden chain, so that you can 
alwaye wear {it round your neck while I am 
away.” 

“and where is your half?” asks Evelyn with a 
smilie, as he fastens the chain round her neck. 
He shows her that he Is wearing it now, and 
tells her that it shall never leave him day nor 








an. her father 
the courage, especially as he speaks of telling Mr, | sult of his youthful cousin, who, however, flies 


night. 
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“Tl never part with ic while I live, sweet- 
heart,” he says, fondly, “and hope when I die I 
shall carry it with me to the grave.” 

** You will never change, never love me leas} ’ 
Evelyn says, putting her head on his shoulder, 

“ Never!” he answers quickly, ‘And you, 
ae you'll always be true }” 

“You,” she says, and menus it; but she is 
only sixteen and knows nothisg of the world, 
and perhaps he is foolish to feel so recure cf her, 
as he kisses ber pretty facs aud cails her tender, 
endearing names. 

Meanwhile George Abney has reached the 
house, and eaters his cousin's library, the subdaed 
light of which ia very trying to eyes wnaccus- 
tomed to the semi-darkness, On entering out 
of the bright sunshine Mr. Abney fiude himself 
“with all sorts of coloured spots before his eyes, 
and can scarcely sse Lester Fairburne’s face as 
he shakes hands with him, 

“Sit down! sit down!” cries the old man, 
spushing some books off a ehair; the floor is 
already littered with dusty volumez, and George 
stumbles over them as he comes forward to take 
the proffered seat, 

Mc, Abney begins to talk with earnest interest 
about hie cousin’s health and the state of the 
weather, and Lester looks down at his book as he 
apeaks, and longs to turn over the leaf, and 
wishes, with all his heart, George would come to 
the point and explain what he wante, but George 
is not in a hurry, 

He exhausts hia cousin’s patience completely 
before he produces the papers he wishes him to 

ign, and Lester carefuiiy affixes his name to the 
documents, thinking, with a sigh of relief, that 
Georges will go and iook for Evelyn and leave him 
in peace until dinner-time. 

You'll fad the child somewhere about the 
grounds,” ssye Lester, and George Abney smiles 
at the word child, thinking of the “child’s” 
companion, snd wondering what his cousin would 
gay to that too handsome young gentleman. 

George Abney is a selish man, but not a 
malicious one, and, as he has told himself before, 
Evelya’s love affair is no busicess of his, aud he 
is not going to put the girl's father up to what 
is going on, when doing so would reault in no 
possible benefis to himaelf, 

So he strolls about the grounds until luncheon 
is ready, and eatsic in solitude, for Mr. Tres- 
sillion has a glass of wine and biscuit taken to 
him ia the library, and Evelyn does not come in 
until quite two hours later, and when she does 
come expects to be sent for instantly to her 
father's study. 

Cousin Gaorge feela quite magnanimous as he 
glances at her pretty perturbed fac. He would 
iike to reassure her, but does not quile know how 
to set about id, 

* Lock here,’ he might say, “Lam not golog 
to ssy anything about it, Make your mind easy 
on that score.”’ 

Bat somehow ib is difficult to make such a 
speech to a girl who holds her head eo high. 

She always thought a great deal of herself, 
George Abney remembers, when she was @ tiny 
shild 

He {s glad when dioner-time comes, and would 
be better pleased still if the day were over, and 
speecivg back to London, Evelyn knows when 
they meet at the dinner-table thah he has 
not said avything to her father, but Arthur will 
speak to-morrow, and it will amount to the same 
thing. 

The golden chain to which the little silver 
love-token is attached, is round her neck, and 
ones or twice she puta her hand up to where it 
is hidden, as she thinks of her lover's handsome 
face. 

Leater Fairburne is unusually agreeable that 
evenlog. It is like the calm before the storm 
Evelyn telis herself as she looks at him. Perhaps 
he same thought is in George Abney’s head ; 
but he is not bothering himself abet Evelyn’s 
love troubles, He has more carkiug cares than 
that to take away his appetite. 

“ You are eating nothing, George,” his cousin 
cays. “We shall be having you laid up, and 
{ shall be compelled to look after my own 
affairs.” 

He laughed at this, as if this was an excellent 





joke, aud George Abney ugha, too, but @ sort 
of spasm crosses his face, Mr. Tressillion seeing 
it says to himeelf that George's heart is affected, 

The two men spent the rest of the evening 
over the chess board, aud Lester Fairburne 
yawns acd wishes himself back in the library. 

Evelyn seeing they are safe for an hour at 
least, steals off to meet her lover in the grounds, 

“Arthur,” she says, “I am sorry I called 
George selfish. He has said nothing ; I felt eure 
he would, but he has not.” 

Arthur, who is leaning against a tree, looks 
down at her thoughtfully. 

* Darling,’ he says, “are you very much afraid 
of your father }” 

"I’ve never done anything to make him very 
angry with je yet,” ehe answers, 

“But he will be very angry now,” Arthur 
observes, lifting her little band to his. lips. 
“ Still, for my sake, you will be brave, will you 
nob?” 

She had hoped that he meant to say that her 
father need not be told for the present, but does 
not like to confess her thought. How can 
do anything to hurt his fealiogs when he is going 
away 80 soon } 

He has told her that in a few nionths he will 
return, but to Evelyn that is along time, How 
lonely the days will be without him! It will be 
ever so much worse than before he came, 

She was happy then, to a certain degree, in 
spite of her moments of discontent, but how can 
she ever be happy egain without Arthur ? 

“You'll never, never forget me}” she says, 
impulsively. 

He laughs, and drawiog her to him kiases her 
sweet face, 

"Io is far more likely that you'll forget me,” 
he returns. “ Do you never think of that?” 

‘* No,” and Evelyn shakes her head. ‘' How 
enn I forget you when every stone, every tree 
will remind me of you; when I can never go 
near the lake without thinking of our first 
meeting?” i 

“Ab,” he says, with aemile, “I like to hear 
you say that. I’m glad it is not you who are 
going away, I like tu think of you staying hers 
to wait for me until I come back for you.” 

‘There is not much fear of my going away,” 
returns Evelyn, “I never go anywhere, I shall 
live here all my life I suppose,” 

" Not all, I hopo,” her lover says. “Some day, 
not so very far distant, I trust I shall come and 
carry you off.” 

Evelyn smiles at this, leaning her head agalast 
his 


‘*I wonder if when you come sgain you will 
be able to walk straight up to the house and ack 
for me?” she says, lifting her bright eyes to the 
sky as if the twinkling stars could auswer her 
question. 

‘TI wonder, too!” and Arthur sighs, 

The prospect before him is not a pleasant one, 
He bas to face Lester Fairburne and ask bim for 
his daughter. 

*Good-night, I must go now,” Evelyn says, 
“ Papa will be wondering why I am out in the 
grounds so late, or at least cousin George wiil.” 

* Good-night, sweetheart,” Arthur says, fondly, 
and watches her slight figure till it is lost to 
sight. Then he lights a cigar and walks slowly 
in the direction of his lodgings. 

His holiday will be over so soon now, and he 
is leaving behind all he carea for on earth. He 
touches the thin chain he wears around his neck 
with caressing fiugers, thinking where haif of 
the sixpence is hidden. 

“To shall not be long before I come to claim 
my little bride,’ he tells himself, his handsome 
face very bright aud hopefal as he walka along 
under the silent stara. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tae sunshine falls on Lester Fairburne’s 
ailvered head, on his white face, which is. con- 
vulsed with passion, as he looks at the. audacious 
youth who has come to demand the hand of his 
daughter, and who stands before him, handeome, 
unabashed, pleading his cause In no cringlog 


way, but with honest pride, uct ashamed of his 
honest poverty, although he regrets it for the 
sake of the girl he loves, who hovers between 
the two, her little heart throbbing almost te 
eu ffscation, 

It is a large, mavssively-furnished room, with 
two windows, through one of which streams the 
golden sunlight, The furaiture is old-fashioned, 
but handsome In spite of tarnished gold and 
faded silk, and the figures look intereeting 
enough to make a splendid picture tor an artist; 
the ‘angry father, the resolute lover, and the 
pretty fluttering dove of & girl, with her golden 
hair, and large frightened eyes. 

“You come aud ask me for my daughter?” 
crles Lester. “Young man, I do nut even know 
your name!” “ 

“T am not ashamed of 6!” Evelyn's lover 
answers, promptly. _“ My name is Arthur 
silifon.” é 

“Paps! papa!” cries Evelyn, in alarm, as her 
father’s pale face turns to an indescribable hue, 
and he falls back agains} the wall, 

She hastens to him a8 he speaks, but he 
pushes her away with a feeble hand, 

* Let me alone,” he sass, irritably, and then 
he straightens himself up and looks at Arthur 
witha new expression in his eyes, incomprehen- 
sible to the two Las people, who do not know 
the bitter memories the name of Tressiliion has 
evoked, 

“Tam sorry,” begins Arthur, but Lester Fair- 
burne checks him geo oamag 6 

“Listen to me, Arthur Tressillion,” he says, 
in cold, incisive accents, ‘You have bten 
speaking to me of your poverty as if_that were 
the only barrier between you, but I tell you 
there iy @ greater barrier not to be bridged over 
were you a millfonaire and Evelyn a beggar- 
maid!” 

He pauses, and wipes his forehead, on which 
great drops of perspiration-have gathered, - 

Arthur is mystified by his worde, but sees he 
is thoroughly in earnest, Can it be that he has 
been injured by one of the name of Tressiliion t 

The young man’s heart-sinks, for he knows 
that Evelyia's father was enough against the mar- 
riage before, and there seems no hope of winning 
his consent now. : 

But all the same he does not mean to give up 
Evelyn, and Mr. Fairburne sees that in hia face. 

“You shall never marry ber with my consent,” 
he says. ‘ Daughter, come here.” 

The girl comes slowly aud reluctantly, with 
downcaat eyes and crimsoning c 

Leater Fairburne puts his arm around her 
shoulders, not affectionately or caressiog!y, and 
eaysin the came distinct, unfaltering vulce, as 
he glances at her lover,— 

“If you can win the girl from me, if she haa 
no sense of gratitude and duty, you can take 
her, but from the hour that sees you man aud 
wife she ceases to be child of mine 1” 

Oh, papal” and Evelyn begins to weep pas- 
sionately. He has neglected her, and she has 
often told hereelf that she cannot care for one 
who has shown her so little natural affee but 
at this moment she remembers only that he is 
her father. ; 

"Tam tired of this scene,” Lester Dairburne 

, wearily, He does look very white and 
tired, ‘ You are goiag away you say, Mr, Tres- 
Vsillion?” He flushes as he utiers the name, and 
some of his lost youth seems to leap in his 
wrinkled face. ‘' You are going away, while 
you sre absent my daughter will have t to 
make her choice. She is a more child, 
could, if I liked, forbid her ever to see you again; 
but, instead, I tell her to choose between uy.” 

Arthur-dces not speak, but Leater Fairburne 
reads his thoughts a: plainly as if they had been 
put.into words. 

"You think the old father has no chance 
against the young lover?” he 8, quietly. 
“© Well, time will show, You heed not fear,” in 
answer to an. inquiring look from Arthur, “ that 
I sball gain my object by unfair means.” Ri 

“ And Evelyn will be here when I return? 
asks Arthur, anxiously. sah sa 

“Yes, she will be here when you i per | pays 
Lester Fairburne, who little knows how oa: 
sible it will be for him to keep his promise, “ You 
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do not’ think, do you, that I shall run away 


directly your back is turned? When I say she 
shall choose bet us I mean it.” 

He speaks im ly, for has he not said he 
has wi on, weary of the 


Falrburne fs Lo owes gegen 

He might forbid Evelyn to speak to Arthur 
again, but he kiows what women are, be tells 
pric No, let her chooze between them, father 
or lovery ‘ . 

Evelyn fe in some distress, She would have 


preferred anger to thie. Her father had seemed 
angry énough ab firat, but this unaccountable 
change in his ’‘mantier is a thousand times worse 


than fisree reproaches, 

Arthur does‘not understand “ft either. There 
is come os arg? about the extraordinary agitation 
into which Lester was thrown ‘on hearing the 
nante of Trestillion, atid if poesible he m<ans to 
find it ous. sy goa 

iy GM ne tiskes: no objection to the 
tovers g a parting interview. It ts not at 
all what the girl expected, this putting the 

into her own hands, She had thought, 
perhaps, that ke'the heroine of a tale she had 
been reading, she would ‘be'shut up in one of the 
rooms in the uninhabited part of the house, and 
kept there till Arthur went away, 

She had fmagined all sorts of tyranny on her 
father’s part, but never dreamed that he would 
sip to ber “thoore between ue” © Surely he 
8 By that ‘she cdtld nét give’ up her 
over : 

The lovers have their last row over the lake, 
thrir’ last walk over the mountains, their last 
tender ape oe J in the starlight, and Lester 
Pairburne’ interferes; is ag completely fn- 
different to al! outward seeming as if he had 
uo suspicions ‘of the way his daughter occu 
her time, : 

All too quitkly the hour of partiog comes, and 
Evelyn sobs ag if her héart would break as her 
lover holds her fx his arms. She feele inclined to 
say fm the words of Ruth,— 

“Entreat me not’ to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee, for whither thou goest 
re ., eo — a be thou muse I Ry a a 
thy people s niy people, and thy God my 
God.” All this is im her heart, but she says 
nothing, < , 

Arthur puts a ecrap of paper in her hand when 
he leaves her, iog her to write to him ; but 
in her agitation ehe turns and twists, and finally 
tears the precious p?p2r foto shreds before she 
knows what she fs about, So she cannot write 
to him, ard he will wonder why, and perhaps be 
angry. 

She has never been really tonely before—lonely 
enough to be unhappy. The trees, the sky, the 
splendid ecéuery have been etiough to give her 
pleasare, in spite of her oceastonal fite of restless- 
ness and diecontent ; but all is altered now. She 
cannot admire the scenery without having some- 
oné to admire ft too, and no longer cares to aing 
with nobody to listen to her songe. 

When Evelyz clizabs the breezy hills, or wanders 
along some natdral arcade of tal!, green trees, or 
floats on the placid waters of the lake in her little 
boat, her thoughts are ever of her absent lover. 
How long the seem even when her friend 
Misa Biake returas from:her visit to London with 
booke for her to read, aid new dresses for her to 
admire ! 

“Why, how chan you are, child?” cries 
that young lady, iooking at her in surprise. “I 
should searesly have known you.” 

Evelyn is pene. vr pan _ ee 
appearance, hh thought and feeling, iss 
Blake bas’ beén' awsy only a few weeke, but how 
much ha¥happened fm that short epace of time! 
lay has loyed, ‘What volumes fn these three 
words 





; CHAPTER V. 

Faragr and davghter are at breakfast fo the 
ratber gloomy dining-room where they take all 
theif meals. Lester Fairburne reads the news. 


peper, and Evelyn looks thoughtfully out of the 
window.’ 


‘* What is the matter.!” she aske, turning to 
look at her father in erg me for he has started 
‘violently, and the paper has fallen from his hand, 

2 Abney is dead!” replies Lester 
Fairburne, looking ss if about to faint. “ Pick 
up the paper and read for yourself, Ib is 
horrible,’ 

With trembling bands, Evelyn picks up the 
a and her startled eyes fall upon this para- 
graph :— 


“Svurorps or a Gentiemay in Recenz’s Park, 
—Early yes r morpivg a nursery-maid, 
sittlog on a in Regent's Park, had her 
attention attracted by one of. her young charges, 
to a man at some little distance. She had just 
time to observe that he had a pietol in bis hand, 
the muzzle of which was-pressed aguinet his fore- 
head, when thete was a Joud report, and he fell 
to the ground. The plercing shriek of the 
nursery-tcaid brojght a keeper to the spot, who 
recognised thé gentleman as Mr. George Abney, a 
resident in. Regent’s Park Villas, who bad been 
accuatomed to stroll in the park this laat five 
years. He was ab once conyeyed to his house, 
and a doctor sent for, who pronounced life 
extinct, .As yet the motive for the desperate 
deed is unknown, although there are many sur- 
mises.” 


"Poor consia George! How terrible!” cries 
Evelyn. “ Whab.could have induced him to 
commit suicide 1” 

“TI must go to London at once,” says Mr, 
Fairburne, sgitatedly, as he risea from the 
table. 

**Aod I will accompany you, papa,” speaking 
quietly, but decidediy, ‘The shock has made 
you look dreadful. Iam sure you are not fit to 
go alone,” 

Be ready quickly, then,” returns the father. 
"Drees youresif while I order the carriege.” 

The astonishment of the servant is great when 
Mr, Fairburne orders the coachman to drive to 
the railway station, 

Many times, as they drive along the picturesque 
road, dora Evelyn speak of George Abney, 

Her heart fe ailed with pity and horror when 
she thinks of hia terrible death. 

** Poor cousin George!” she repeata again and 
again, with tears in her beautifal eyes. 

“Tr ia my belief you are wasting your pity on 
& scoundrel,” her father tfays, impatiently, 
“ When life has lost its blandishments the coward 
takes refuge in death. I am ned thinking of 
George, but of myeelf.” 

“I don’t understand you, papa,” Evclyn says, 
looking pug#led as she sees a dark frown on the 
old man’s face, 

“You'll understand me soon enough, if I am 
nod mistaken,” Mr, Fairbarne answerr, with a 
short, bitter laugh. 

And he fs right. 

Evelyn does too soon find ont the meaning of 
that bitter word. 

Tt is not our province to go into the gloomy 
and repulsive detaile of the inquest, 

Saffice it for us to make known the motive of 
George Abney’anelf-murder, He had committed 
suicide because he had speculated recklessly 
with his cousin’s money, as well as making use of 
it for his own wante, 

Naturally weak-min‘ed, he had been led away 
by 8 false friend, who had persuaded him fato 
speculating rashly, knowing thah he had the 
entire command of Jarge sums of mousy. For 
many months Lester Fairburne bad been living 
on the capital, nob the intereat of his money, 
which had dwindling away. 

One desperate attemp) George Abney had 
made to get back the money; but the wild specu- 
lation failed, and the man who trusted bim so 
implicitly is ruined. 

‘The scoundrel,” cries Lester Fairburne to 
his daughter. “I wish he bad lived to be pun- 
ished for bis crimes, I wish he had not escaped 
by self-destruction the living death of a prison 
cell,” 

“Do not talk co, father,”’ and Evelyn lays her 





hand geut'y on the old man’sshoulder. ‘He is 


dead. Let his faults be buried with him. I am 
sure he was more weak than wicked.” 

‘But he has left us beggare,” cried Lester 
Fairburne, wildly. “I hope that my bitter curse 
will follow him to the other world. Curse him, 
the rogue—the scoundrel! He has blighted my. 
child's life and my own.” 

‘ ! ” 


The word makes Evelyn shiver, as she realises 
for the first time the change in her position. 

How yearviogly she looks back to the old home 
In the lovely lake district! How bitterly she 
reprosches hereelf for having complaived of its 
quiet. and monotony | She pines for its silend 
beauty dow, 

“Everything gone!” rautters the old man 
vaguely, looking round the room. 

** Money—home—everything, Ruined, ruined, 
ruined |” 


houee armchair, a picture of despair and misery,. 
and Evelyn looks down at the poor white head, 
with her tender heart full of compassion. 

Oh! that he had given her some accomplish- 
ment, She thinks sadly of the wasted hours, 
| ae she was weary for wanb of something to 


0. 
Why did he not have her tanght somethicg 
that could be turned to practical account row? 


mav. ' Everything gone.” 

*§ Courage, father, courage,” whispers the. girl, 
kneeliog beside him. ‘All is not quite hopeless, 
You must not give way like this,” 

“Not hopelees !” with a burst of wild, un- 
meaning laughter. ©‘ You don’t know what you 
are saying. You don’t realise that we aro 
beggars ?” 

" Father, I caw work. Surely in a great town 
like this I can gat something to do. Courage, 
father. Iam. young, strong, and active. It fe 
wicked to despair while I have hoalth and 
streogth.”’ 

“My daughter work for her living!” cries 
Lester Fairburne, in accents of despair. ‘ Ob, 
that I should come to this, The mortification 
will kill me.” 

“Y'd rather work than sterve,” Byvelyn says, 
“There Is nothing mortifying in earning an 
honest living.” 

“This life will kill me,” moans Lester Fair- 
burne, “J, who have always been used to 
duxury.” 

"Ji I only knew where Arthur Tressillion is he 
would help me,” Evelyn says thoughtfully. 

‘§Don’t mentiod that name to me,” returns 
her father. ‘For you to meet that man again 
would be a crowning misfortune, Besides, in alk 
probability, he has forgotten you, having never 
written, 

‘* Ho is true to me,” Evelyn asys, with flashing 
eyes. 
of Then he is different toany other Tressillion,” 
returns Lester Fairburne, with a frown, ‘‘ Iam 
certain he has forgotten you or he wouid write,” 

“ Ha ia angry with me for not writing to bim,’” 
says Evelyn, “ How can he tell that I have lost 
his addreza {” 

She speaks valiantly, bub with an aching heart. 
How she longs to see Arthur’s handsome face ant 
hear hia pleasant voice | 

The golden chain still oncircles her white neck, 
It hes uvever Jeft her day or night, 

Looking for work! Je there any occupatiom 

more tiring to body or mind ¢ 

Evelyn takes in all the p.pers, and picking out 

the situations she thinks will suit her best applies 

for them one after the other with ateady per- 

severance, which, alas! is not rewarded, 

For three days Evslyn wanders wearily in- 

search of a situation—her success is nil, 

What can she do? Hus she been out before ? 

Who can give her a character ! 

The last question, that of a. person she calls 
a, is the greatest encoursgrmen’ as yet, 

“The Rev, Seymour Blake will give me a 

character,” she says, quickly; “if you don’t 

mind waiting.” 

*‘ Not ab all, my dear,” replies the mistress of 

the shop, ‘I have taken « favey to you, and if 

the references sre satisfactory Vil give you a 





trial, A few shillings a week to begin with ; 


And be rocks himeelf to and fro {n the lodging-- 


* Rained, ruined, ruined!” repeats the old - 
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32 
must make a begioning, you know, What is the 
address 7” 

A few sh a week ! 

Evelyn feels her heart sink as she leaves the 
shop. 


Needless to say, she has no Intention to apply 
for the situation again. 

With bent head—that head that used to be 
held so proudly—she hurries in the direction of 
home, sad and disheartened. 

She is passing along a quiet street; she avoids 
the brightly-lit thoroughfare, for her head is 
aching, when she fe suddenly caught sight of by 
@ youpg man who is instantly struck by her 


appearance. 

“What a beautiful girl!” he thinks, ‘I'll 
speak to her.” 

And he comes up to Evelyn, making a very 
low bow. 

* Excuse me, miss,” he says, with an impu- 
dent stare at our heroine. “ You look tired. 
Won't you have o glass of wine?” 

Evelyn holds her head high enough now, and 
with eyes, flashing at the insult, walke rapidly 


away. 

Tt ts the first time that anything of this kind 
has happened to her since she has been in 
‘London, and it makes her feel her position more 
keenly still. 

** Come now, don’t run away,” says the young 
man in an insinuating voice. “I shan’t eat you, 
‘You really must come and have a glass of wine. 
I know a quiet place. Why, we are not 
atrangérs. I have noticed you for the last three 
months. 

Evelyn is rather staggered by this impudent 

falsehood, but does not care to tell him she has not 
deen half or a quarter of that time in London, 

She rightly argues that he might consider ib 
in the light of an encouragement if she were to 
address him at all, and, in any case, she prefers 

-not to speak. 

“ Now, really this is too bad,”’ cries the half- 
educated little cad, and he attempts to put his 
band through her arm. 

This is too much for Evelyn, who turns round 
upon the contemptible creature with a look in 
her face th#t almost abashes him, 

“You coward |” she cries, in trembling’ voice, 
“* You disreputable coward |” 

“You need not be so fiery,” he says, with a 
forced laugh. 

Evelyn is about to make some indignant reply, 
when a quiet voice at her elbow says,— 

“Ts this person annoying you?” 

‘*He is, indeed!” she cries, and the next 
moment her tormentor lies sprawling in the 
gutter. 

But he is soon up again, and has flung himeeif 
with a how! of rage upon the gentleman who 
had so opportunely come to her assistance for a 
gentleman he undoubtedly is. 

There is a military air about him—Evelyn 
notices thie—aud that he is dressed in light grey; 
and wears the most immaculate linen and {rre- 
proachable boots, 

She aees all this in a moment, for in a not 
longer space of time than that she is hurrying 
away from preserver and tormentor, only too 
thankful to escape. 

When the poor girl arrives home she finds her 
father in a fearful state of excitement, He is 
standing at the door with an open letter in his 
hand. 

So excited is he that he does not notice 
Evelyn’s agitation, and so utterly worn out is 
the girl after all she has gone through, that she 


doesn’t at firet ask him the question that might | 


naturally suggest itself to her, but entering 


their little sitting-room, throws herself on a. 


chair and sobs out,— 

“TI can’t get a situation, father.” 

“A situation!” exclaims Mr. Fairburne; 
“‘ don’t talk to me about aituations, Evelyn !” 

‘Have ycu suddenly gene mad, papa?” eays 
Evelyn, languidly. 

"No, my dear, I am not mad,” Lester Fafr- 
burue says. He does not look at his daughter as 
he speaks. If the idea were not too absurd 
Evelyn fancies that he avoids meeting her eyes, 
“ Bat I have had rather good news.” 

"Good news?” the girl asks, listleasly, 





‘Yes, my dear,” tapping the letter he holde 
in his hand. “I bave heard from your mother’s 
people, and have mads me a very fair offer.” 

"My mother’s voy ont Evelyn elevates her 
eyebrows. “I never my mother had any 
people living. You never spoke of them.” 

Lester Fairburne frowns, and a look of pride 
and resentment crosses his face: for a moment. 

Evelyn Mikes that look better than the rest- 
leseness that reminds her of no one so much as 
her bam yd cousin George. 

a ebese: oye hurriedly, with bia 
an and fro, hu 4 
hands behind Eis back. ~ 

“They have made you an offer?” says Evelyn, 


interrogatively. 
‘* Yes, they have made an offer to take you, 
and make me ® fair allowance on certain condi- 
“ What condition!” Evelyn aske, in surprise. 
“Oa condition "—clearing his throat-—" that 
I give you up to them altogether, and that while 
you live th them, at we never meet 


“And you call that a fair offer?” Evelyn 
says, indignantly. ‘You talked of my choosing 
between you and Arthur, but you are quite 
willing ba cate herd Lge on 

“It is atern necessity,” her father tells her, 
“We are horribly poor, and in this case you 
have no choice,” 

“No, I have no choice,” the girl answers, 
bitterly, and, turning, rests her arm on the back 
of the chair,.and her head on her arm. 1 

Her father bas seemed dearer to her than ever 
in these few days of her poverty, and now they 
are to be parted, 

“J didn’t know you would care,” he said, 
touched ; “but you know, my dear, [t means 
comfort for me, Your mother’s people ”—he 
never brings ont the words “your mother” 
calmly, and yet he does not utter them with the 
tenderness of sorrow—“' your mother’s people are 


h. 

“It is strange have never troubled them- 
selves about me until now,” the girl says, coldly. 
“Reversing the order of things, Is it not? 
Friends generally flock round yon in prosperity.” 

“ The truth is, Evelyn,” he answers, in ra 
embarrassed tones, “ leone anything 
of the kind. We were not on friendly terms,” 

“ How do they know that you are disposed to 
a friendly terms with them now?” asks 
Evelyn, 

“Well,” Lester confesses, with a slight flush 
on bie pale face, “ when all this trouble came I 


wrote to tell them exactly how we were 
situated.” 

“T know I shall hate them,” she cries, im- 
pulsively, 


“Tt is more likely, my dear, that they will 
teach you to hate me,” her father says, moodily, 
atill pacing up and down the little room. ‘‘I 
was thinking when you were goue”—and hie 
face brightens up--" of taking apartments pear 
the British Museum. I ehall always be within 
reach of a splendid library then, and when my 
book fa finiehed””—he had been about ten years 
writing ls—'‘I can send for you, if you care to 
come ; but in the meantime it will be better for 
on ae ts your mee ola” Evelyn 

"How poverty always altera people,” Ev 
thinks, remembering the day when her father 
offered Arthur fifty pounds for eaving her life, 
* He does not seem the same man now.” 

She wonders what these relations are like, and 
why they heve imposed such odd conditions 
upon her father! It is such an unnatural com- 
pact. 

“ When do they expect me?” Evelyn asks, for 
it is useless to fight against fate, 

She knows she muad go. 

“Your aunt says in a week's time,” referring 
to the letter, “She has sent a cheque iu case 
you have any purchases to make.” 

**T have plenty of dresses,” Evelyn says, care- 
leasly. 

Making away -with their clothes to obtain 
money had uot occurred to efther of them. 

“Bat you are going g well-dr 
women, Evelyn,” her father saye, “and must 


A 








have something new. I shouldn’t like them to 
“ee Lee Denice tena tivsin pascal whe 
ont . 

or three new dresses, one of Mulhouse cloth, two 

wesr, 
inch face thes com. oe eee black silk or « 
coloured petticoat, and two or three 
gowns of muslin and tulle that will look 


»% 


i 


felty well be. gee and these and some other 
an astonishing diminu- 
tion in the rather large cheque her aunt has 
We know not what a bring forth. 
By be ee 
ho ny amc age ate hag 
fog, that she would be tuying pretty dresses for 


i 
i 


" My aunt is rather generous,” the 
as she tries on anew hat. “I wo 
quarrelled with her ?” 

She is already half reconciled 
father. Evelyn is so 
novelty is always fascina 

She will have a formida' 
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You must travel first-class,” Les 
burne says, with decision. “It would 
for your aunt's footman to see you 8 
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Evelyn out a little timidly, and sees a 
carriage with 8 pair of impatient ary 
standing before the door of the little country 
way station. In it fean elderly lady, with s rather 

ty-looking face, which softens w 
as she catches sight of Evelyn. 

“You are Evelyn!” she says, and before the 
reagan ong o e and Evelyn finds nd 
to > , 
calf vented beside her aunt, who gszes at her 
with embarrassing earnestness. 

“You are like her,” she observes, in a low 


voice, and then — hurriedly of 
Evelyn's journey, as If to penny the subject. 

By her Evelyn understood Mrs, Drummond 
to mean her mother, but her manner of speak- 
ing puzzles the girl, and reminds her the 
way her father alwaye avoids her mother’s 
name. 

It fs @ lovely drive through the g:een War- 
wickshire lanez; and Evelyn, alt . fresh 
from the lovely lake district, enjoys 
beauty of the scenery to the full, 

The Chace is a large house, with a splendid 
avenue of fine old trees, and {s so exquisitely 
kept that it reminds Evelyn by contrast of Fatr- 
burne 


Just as he had ne 


: 


his daughter, and 
allowed her natural gifts to uncultivated, 
so Lester Fairburne had his home, till 


part of it was almost in ruin. 
If he had only been different. If he had 
bestirred himself to look after his own affairs ! 


Eve] ls herself te ener 
velgn pulls up sharply... “ 17 


- 


of yesterday are gone, for « or 
ecrrow!” What is the use of thinking of what 


taight have been ! 

Directly Evelyn sees her ‘mother’s brother 
standing on the steps to receive her 
isa cipher in the household, The broad, good- 
natured face has some resemblance to Mrs, 


Drummond, but it is strange that it should be so 





she knows he . 
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ce reatcate Wallr nadine dhsdlin, ce ber 
be smile, yo as 

uncle equeez’s her hand, and bide her welcome to 
aay hyena meet, Soot sisi ‘t 

“ She ie t image of Agnes, iam,” 

and then stops, biting his lips, as if he had 

d something wrong. 

Evelyn feels sure he is a little bit afraid of his 
handsome sister. 

‘They seem nice,” she thinks. ‘‘I wonder 
why they imposed those conditions on paps, I 
miean to ask Uacle Alec one of these days.” 

Already the little puss knows that Uncle Alec 
is far more likely to tell her what she wants to 
know than her Aunt Miriam. 

“T shall be very happy here, I know,” says 
Evelyn, when Mrs. Drummond takes her up- 
stairs, and shows her a pretty little sitting-room 
with a bed-room and sitting-room en suite, 
which are to be hera, 

“ We will try and make you so,” Mrs, Drum- 
mond says, her face softening. 

_ It seems to soften every time she addresses 
rw niece. She must have heen very fond of her 
sister, 

Evelyn selects one of her prettiest dresses to 
wear at dinner. Her hair is dressed by her 
sunt’s maid, who exclaims ab its length and 
beauty, and makes it Into « perfect coronet of 
braids, that will become the girl's face, 

One can do so fitch with good material to 
work on, Hadly tells the other servants in strict 
confidence. 

When Evelyn goes downstairs, and enters 
the long sunny drawing-room, she finds gentle- 
man standing at the wiodow talking to her aunt. 

He is a tall man, with « military look; and in 
an instant Evelyn is filled with the horrifying 
conviction that gentleman who came to her 
assistance, and saved her from insult that night 
in the London street, and her aunt’s guest are 
one and the same person. 

She knows his slow, rather drawling voice abt 
ence when he acknowledges her aunt's introduc- 
tion, but from his manner ft is not possible to tell 
er Colonel Hawtrey has recognised her or 
D 

He is very handsome, with brilliant, long- 
lashed eyes, and s dark, carefully-tended mous- 
tache, w he caresses with the whitest hand 
per nite a Plane lagen ay wtb 

refinger of which sparkles a valuable diamond 
ig OFF is something very fascinating in his 
slow, quiet voice, and his eyes seem to exercise a 
curfous spell over her. She Is conscious of it in 
an fustant when they seek her face, and that is 
oftener, perhaps, than he knows}; at least, she 
thinks it must be, 

The colonel is a bright and sparkiiog converss- 
tionalist, and she finds herself listening to him 
with pleasure. It is pew to her to hear anyone 
talk as he does, and he aays everything In such a 
quiet way that the girl wonders if he knows how 
clever he ia, 

She does not dream that he is exerting him- 
self to please. He looks too lazy for that. 

There fs asmooth lawn outside the window, 
and Mrs. Drummond asks Evelyn if she is fond 
of lawn-tennie, 

“T’ve never’ played,” ipo the girl, with a 
os blush, and the colonel volunteers to teach 

er. 


He is “the child of the house,” it seems to 
Evelyn, Afterwards she finds out why he is 
such a favourite. His elder brother, also a 
soldier, who died in a foreigo land, was to have 
married Mra, Drummond. 

Evelyn finds his society delightful, for he has 
80 many pleasant stories to tell her, and his eyes 
say such pleasant and flattering things to the 


young beauty, 

“Tam glad Will fs here,” Mre. Deummond 
thinke, os she watches the two, 

Evelyn has no mean opfoion of her personal ap- 
pearance, but she scarcely knows how pretty she 
looks as she Ilfte her shy, beautifal eyes to the 
colonel’s handsome face. 

He has seen many fair women, but none so 
] vely as this little girl, 

té a bore that the house will soon be 


that Evelyn will win ali hearts with her fresh 
young face and large innocent eyes. 

He has ber all to himesif, comparatively speak 
ing, for the next few daye. Mrs. Drummond 
tleeps a deal, and Uncle Alec goes out for 
long with a pretervaturally slim greyhound 
at his heels, that makes Evelyn smile, for Uucle 
Alec is so fat, and his dog eo thin. 

The colonel gives her lessons in lawn-tennis, 
and reads to her when she is tired, and she finds 
the days wonderfully short and happy too; 
though nob with the happiness she knew when 
Arthur taught her the lesson of love, Sometimes 


she thinks days like those will never come again. 
the colonel acquires a strange influ- 
ence over , and sometimes she thinks that 


Arthur’s image is growing dim, and that the old 
spell of love is fading from her heart. 

She struggles against this feeling, but often 
when with the colonel it takes possession of her, 
and she cannot resiatit, try as she will. 

There is a sort of secret understanding between 
them, too, She discovers that he does remember 
the evening when he came to her assistance, aud 
asks him not to speak of the unpleasant incident 
to her aunt. 

The house is filled with guests now, and there 
isto bea ball in honour of Mrs, Dcummond’s niece. 
Uncle Alec and Aunt Miriam do not know how 
to make enough of her, Their kindness makes 
her wonder at the harshness of their compact with 
her father 


OHAPTER VI. 


Tr is Evelyn’s first ball, and when she enters 
the brilliantly lightly room, and the band strikes 
up a lively valse, her heart beats with intense 
joy. Her face is bright with animation, her eyea 
are sparkling with excitement, The pale blue 
silk dress; she wears makes her arms look beauti- 


gy Oro eyes wander restlessly over the gay 


scene. 

She knows that the evening will be spoilt if the 
colonel is not there, and she cannot see his tall, 
commanding here, She would kuow 
hina among a 

Ah ! there be Is, and a welcoming smile is on 
her face as he approaches her. 

" Yoo = the pod ae loo ie in the 
room ! says, 6, lustrous eyes | 
admirivgly on Evelyn's face, P 

Most girls would have protested against such a 
compliment! But Evelyn knows what he says 
to be the truth. 

“How envions ali the women look,” he 
whispers, with asmile. ‘I claim the next dance, 
Miss Evelyn.” 

Evelyn likes the confident"way in which 
he me and feels inclined to refuse ; but when 
she in his dark eyez, ‘so full of power, she 
feels that she must yield to his wishes, 

A strange feeling always comes over her in the 
colonel’s presence, and he seems to bave an 
fnflaence over her that she haz not strength to 


resiat, 

When he {s out of sight be holds no place in 
her thoughts, but immediately he iz with her it 
seems to the girl that she must obey him, 

She often wonders at the strange influence 
he has over her, and asks herself, is it fear or 


ove } 

If she thinks of Arthur now it is as if she were 
looking back to an idle dream ; but some strange 
superstition induces her to still wear the cham 
round her neck. 

Do you blame her for her inconstancy? Re- 
member she is only sixteen years of age, and 
since he left her she has not heard » word from 


nm. 
“He may be married,” she tells herself. i 
Culonel Hawtrey, with o satisfied smile, leads 
Evelyn into the middie of the room, He is a 
splendid dancer, and Evelyn feels entranced as 
she moves round the room amid the gay and 
joyous throng, 

There are many women of rare beauty here, 
but Evelyn ie more gloriously beautiful than them 


fied vanity, for she knows that many admiring 
eyes are upon her. 

Pg is her first bal], and her vanity f: pardon- 
able. 

Standing near the doorway is a man, whose 
gaze fs fixed intently on Evelyn’s graceful figure 
as she whirls round the room. 

He never takes hia eyes off her if he can help 
it. Now and then he loses her in the crowd of 
dancers, but he soon sees her blue dress again. 

Her dress is cut low at the back, and he noticea 
with a thrill of joy that she wears 9 gold chain 
round her neck. 

Need we say who the watcher is ? 

It is Arthur Treasillion, who, when he ae- 
cepted an invitation to the ball, little dreamed 
that he would see there the girl who is ever in 
his thoughts. 

He notices with torturing jealousy how haud- 
some the colonel is, and his heart beats with 
fierce resentment against Evelyn for allowing 
any other man to put his arm round her slender 
form. 

Next moment he is angry with himself. Why 
should he envy Evelyn a little brief enjoyment? 
He remembers the dear girl telling him the little 
gaiety she had seen. 

But when she dances again and again with the 
handsome stranger Arthur waxes furious, His 
head is in a whirl, the music confuses him, the 
dancing makes him giddy. At length he sees 
none of thé faces of the dancers. He only dimly 
discerns now and again a blue dress passing 
rapldiy by amongst a number of pluk, red, green, 
and white, All the colours seem to be woven 
into a gorgeous kaleidoscope, 

The laughter falls mocking’y on his ears, and 
more than once, In hfs Intense excitement, be 
enters the refreshment-room and drioks a glass 
of wine, thab seems like water to him in hie 
present condition. 

ball-room is intensely hot, and after spend: 


in the grounds, Arthur betakes himself 
te the conservatory, thinking that this is the 
most miserable night he has ever spent, 

He is almost sorry now that he accepted the 
invitation, Ib has only filled him with wretched- 
nese and heartburning. 

The conservatory looks cooler, if {t is not, than 
the crowded ball-room, for the green {s refresh- 
ing to the eye. The sound of subdued music 
reaches the ear and mingles pleasantly with the 
falling water of a fairy fountain, and Arthur is 
glad at having made his escape to this safe 
retreat, 

He wonders how ft can have come about that 
Evelyn is here—she whom he believed to be 
waiting for him patiently in her house vear the 
lake, where they firat med. He thinks, of course, 
that ft is her father who has sent her away to 
forget him. . 
Just then he catches sight of two pecple ina 
cosy corner, and the blood leaves his face, It is 
Evelyn and Colonel Hawirey, 

He thinks of the song that she sang to 
hiw,— 

“ Oh, that woe two were Maying,” 


Yes, she was right, there are some things more 
bitter than death, There is a strange palo at 
his heart as he sees the colonel suddenly lift the 
girl’s little gloved hand to his lips. 

Arthur draws back behind a marble group, not 
that he wants to play the spy upon thoze two, 
but bscause he {s too much agitated to return to 
the ball-room just then. 

As he stands there, half-hidden by a tail fern, 
the colonel passes him, and he guesses that he 
has goue to get some refreshment for Evelyn. 
Moved by an impulse too powerful to be re- 
afated, Arthur steps out from behind the marble 
group and goes straight up to Evelyn. 

The girl bas a pleasant amile on her lips, for 
she is thinking of the colonel’s last compliment, 
but it fades as she sees Arthur, and she springs 
to her feet with a startled cry. 

** Don't be afraid,” he sage, bitterly. “I won’t 
hurt you.” 

Evelyn tries to speak, but can say nothing. 








filled with people,” he tells himself, for he knows 


all ; and she is radiant with pleasure and grati- 





Her tovgue seems. to “ny 5 to the roof of her 
mouth—she can ouly lify her eyes to his face, 


ing a few moments at the buffet, and smoking a- 
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and dumbly entreat him to spare her for the sake | Mrs. Drummond in surprise, She is never 
of the past, excited or flurvied, ‘} AVICE FOLEY’S ORDEAL, 
He looks at her for s moment, at her graceful “ A terrible accident on the railway down at 
little head and beantiful neck, and laughs with a | Greenhollowl” replies Alec. rr 
— scorn. Vain fool to think that she ae. —— would think thst you knew one OBAPTER X 
~could be true, é inj persons. * uy 
“You no lopger love me!" he crie#, and still “So I do,” is Alec. “ Arthar Dornvan ts. Soles beatin Rago b ally oth 
she is dumb. Ie peters Be a not expected to live. nay pang airy net-work of tracery, ‘wrought 


His sudden appearance, his wild looks, his harsh 
‘words have conspired to frighten her, and she 
trembles like a leaf, i 

“You do not dare to justify yourself,” says 
Arthur, “You make no defence. Do you know, 
‘woman, that you have ruined my life? Greab 
‘heaveus | how soon you have forgotten! Faith- 
fesy gitl, you have snapped and broken the 
4happiness of my life, even as I snap this golden 
chain.” 

Aud as he spesks he tears tho chain from his 
neck and throws it at her feet. With a choking 
sensation he turnw away. 

“Arthur t Arthur!” she cries. 

He psys no heed to her, but rushes out of 


“the conservatory, pushing rudely through the 


throng. 
And out into the cool air he dashes away from 
the maidening crowd and mocking music, 





CHAPTER Vil. 


“‘T am no longer bourd to Arthur, I am 
free,” Evelyn tells herself the morning after the 
ball, “ He haa been harsh and unjust, I begin 
to think he has forgotten me, when he suddenly 
appears and calls me faithless. It was he, not 
me, that snapped the golden chain that bound us 
together,” 

She wishes fervently that she had never met 
the colonel, for she has a strange presentiment 
that he will ruin her life. 

He is very gentle to her, and is more attentive 
than ever after the ball. He attends her at 
garden parties and picnica, sad Mra, Drummond 
ree Alec agree that it will end with wedding 
vells, 

Yet Evelyn is not happy, although she laughs 
louder than she ever did before, She feels 
feverish and irritated at times, and now and 
again in the whirl of galety a white accusing face 
comes before her, 

She has been six months with her aunt, and 
they go to London for the season, and our 
heroine is presented to the Queen. 

Asshe drives away from Buckingham Palace 
she fancies she sees Arthur’s face In the crowd; 
but ele is not sure, for the carrlage goos quickly 
by. 

In the evening Colonel Hawtrey comes to 
their house in Grosvenor-square and finds Evelyn 
alone, 

‘‘This is fortunate,” he eaye, looking round 
the room, “I find you alone, Evelyn.” 

Te another moment. he takes her hand—she 
cannot draw it away. She would rise and quit 
the room, for she knows what he is going to say, 
but her limbs fail her, His eyes have the same 
<ifect on the girl as a enake on a email bird. 

As he gazes on her a shiver goes through her, 
and the colonel sees by her dilated eyes that she 
da in his power. 

“Evelyn,” be says, as he takes her face, 
between his hands with an air of authority, “T 
love you tenderly—truly! Will you be my 
avife!” 

‘t Yea.” 

The word slips from her lips in » moment, 
Next moment the colonel showers kisses upon 
her beautiful face. : 

She is glad when Mrs, Drummond eyters the 
room, for she feels afraid of this passionate man, 

How giad she is when she retires to her own 
room! When slone she throws herself on the 
bed, and barsts into tears. 

*‘T have ruined my life!” she sobs, “I do 


not love Colonel Hawtrey. Would to Heaven 
that I could resist his influence !” 

On the following afternoon Alec enters the 
zoom in an excited state, 


“W7hot in the world is the matter?” asks 


ornvan,” c:ies Mrs, Drummond. 
‘*T don’t know the name,” 

“ He is better known as Arthur Tresaillion,’”’ 
replies Alec; **He had money left’ him ov con- 
diction he took his uncle’s name, Henry Tressil- 
lion, his mother’s brother, left him on condition 
he took that name, Nota name to be proud of ; 
that fs the pame of the scoundrel that ran away 
with our poor sister. How I hate Lester Fair- 
burne! Had he been move kind, more 
indulgent, my poor sister wou'd never have 





been ong ort 
“ Alec, look what you have done?” cries 
Mrs, Drummond, for Evelyn had fainted dead 


away. 

“TI didn’t know she was in the room,” says 
Alee, the picture of consternation, 

Mrs. Drummond belleves that Evelyn bas 
fainted away because she has heard of her 
mother’s sin; but it is the news of Arthur's 
accideut that has caused it. 

Evelyn soon comes to her eenees, and when 
— returns realises how dear Arthur is to 

er. 

* Now you know why we dislike your father,” 
observes Mra. Drummond, “If he had not neg- 
lected her she would not have run away,” 

Evelyn tells her aunt that she is very ill, and 
desires to lle down, and when alone comes to 
the determination of seeing Arthur. 

He is dying, and she must be by his side. She 
had picked up the broken chain, and, as she 
pressed ft to her lips, a shower of 
repentent tears fall on the poor little love-token. 
She takes her sunt’s ‘maid, Hadly, tnto her 
confidence, and asks her advice. Headly ts of a 
romantic temperament, and is in love hereelf, 

You might go a. as a Sister of 
Mercy,” enys Hadly. “I'll manage to get the 
dress, A lady, a Sister of Mercy, is lying ill, 
and the servant {s a great friend of mine,” 


* od * * * 


Help'is needed badly at Greonhollow, and 
many doctors hasten to the spot, and there are 
one or two ladies who volunteer to nurse the 
wounded and dying, and among the latter is a 
Sister of Mercy, with s deathly white face, who 
weara a pair of blue spectacles, 

It is Evelyn, and as she looks round at the 
beautifal scenery that surrounds the little way- 
side railway-station, che can hardly realise that 
suffering and death are near at hand. 

But she realises the bitter truth when she 
enters the largo barn that has been turned into a 
temporary hospital. Then she hears the hollow 
groans of those fn pain and sees the ghastly faces 
of the dying; but above the of pain ahe 
hears her own name uttered in feverish tones, 

* Evelyn | Evelyn 1” 

Then he fs still alive ! 

She rushes to his side, her heart beating wildly, 
aud a thrill of horror goes through her as her 
eyes fallon Arthur, His face is convulsed with 
pain, his eyes are staring and glassy with fever. 

We will not waste words in telling how Evelyn 
nursed him through that terrible ilinees, Suffice 
it that she has the satisfaction of seeing him on 
the road to recovery. 

At length her work is ended, and she must 
soon leave Greenholiow, Arthur is now perfectly 
rational and able to be moved to Tondon, and 
Sister Mary bas promised to take him there, 

“How good, how unselfish you are!” ories 
Arthur, breaking the long silence, as they sit 
alone in the first-claes carriage. 

“Not so unselfish as you thick,” returns 
Evelyn. 


” 


(Continued on page 40.) , 








“THE HUMAN BAIR: Ite Restoration and Preser- 
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Superfiuous Hair, &. 40 Post-free aix stampa, 
from Dr. HORN, Bair Spentalist, Bournemonth, 


the Froat Queen’s fi on the windows. 
aky was like a ila leg euudins ol tenuis 
~-cold, keen, . %,, 
Early In the afternoon Sir Piers rode 
over from home to the Manor, aad, on entering, 
found his betrothed busily d 
the hail with evergreens, a backetful 
which was on the groaud, 


EB 
F 
; 
; 
if 


b before!” 
pot, Whoishe?” 


iers, 
Seen in the fall, clear light that streamed 
the wide orjel window, Avice too, ap- 
womanly than 


changed—graver, and more 
of yore. She wasdressed in a gown of some dark, 


warm winter mai that threw up the bright 
pacino her com’ and the sunny glory of 
y fi oose about 


ellow hair—no longer 
her shoulders, but fastened {a a knot at the back 
of her head, 
The only ornament she wore was her betrothal 
pay np ws ant yer ge 
aeated herself near the window, while Sir 
Piers leaned the wood-work and glanced 
round ata mu of. parcels of various sizes 
Bg om, wong that littered the table. 
“They have just arrived,” she said, following 
the direction of his eyes ; " and that is the reason 


tog: hve wel yy a Tuesday, I suppose 1” he 
0 


" Yes.” 

Our wedding-day fe very wear now, Avice,” 

‘* Very,” she responded, elasping her hands 
together, and looking, not at him, but out of the 
window in the direction..of the lake, where, 
scarcely a year ago, Lascelles had whispered his 


avy Sir Piers had ever uttered, 

if ; will be as fine a day as this,” she 
ging back her thoughts to the pre- 
sent, “ They say it isa bad omen when the sua 
doeen’t shine,” : , 

* Rabbish ! like most other old wives’ sayings! 
As if it could make any difference to what 
follows,” he exclaimed, rather impatiently. ‘I 
hope you kuow that, for my part, I shall do my 
best to make you a good hus “y ; 

“T am sure you will,” in a low voice, and 
without rataing her eyes. 

He looked st her » moment in silence, and ib 
struck him now, 83 it had when she promised to 
be his wife, that har ena (ee NE 
responsive, considering what her mother had told 
him with to her feelings, His memory 
travelled back to last spring, when, vowing to 
himself he would not sorrow for the loss of one 
who. bad proved herself eo unworthy 
quita, he had gone to town and striven 
her in a round of such constant 
London season provided, 

He had naturally been thrown a great deal in 
the soclety of —— Le babi gsm Erg help 
noticing, was very ditteren | 
eelf ; and ones, ae rer ye this whee 
mother, Mrs, Foley De '. 
that she was in love, the inch Sete attach- 
ment being himself! , ; 

At first he was too much taken aback to say 
anything ; but when got homey tad Chowan 





he 
ip over, it seemed to him only one course. 








rp err grees 












speaking 

oy ngpee adopted towards her. © Ibis 
better for our future happiness that there should 
be no secrets between us, and I shall care for 
you none the less knowing this story of your 
We will never allude to it again, and if— 
is probable—Lascelles should return to the 
»' Lmust take care you, are not. put 
the embarrassment of meeting him. Believe 


att 


at the same time she sighed, 
cults task It would be, She liked Sir Piers very 
tauch, she trusted him thoroughly—etill, neither 
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take advantage. of this 

out for a walk?" she 

owly, as Sir Piers said he 
good one, 


bella are ringing,” ehe mur- 
absently ; and as she spoke she 
through which came, not the 
bells, but that of carriage. w 
y pesneorning the house. ‘‘ Visitors! 
who are!” 


few spinel later a brougham passed the 
window, but she could not recogniee its occu- 
pants, or the aritis on ‘the panels. Mrs. Foley 
went on with her occupation, supposing that the 
callers, whoever they might be, would be teken 
into the drawing-room ; but in this idea she wae 
mistaken, for the door was suddenly. thrown 
open, and, without announcement of avy 
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| be hard to say. 
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wore ® thick veil over her face, 
For @ Hitle while no one spoke, and It would 
} way of those six people were 









Mra. Foley was the first 
ahe advanced to. the table, 
hand—perhaps for support. 


. us suddenly, Dr. 
madd Ghltoting tergall to sien, 


i 





ing the presence of Maraquita, who did 
her eyes lest they should encounter 


“visit requires some explanation, 
jus to‘lose no time in giving,” he 
é and with a low pe os 
4 purpose of accompany. t 
years has been pant to 
none other thaa your elder 


formerly been there. Sweet, grave, 

or il asthe face was, it yet was evident her 

in had regained ita lost balance, and reason 
was once more restored to ite throne. 

Bhe took ‘a few steps forward, and held out 
"Don'd you kiow me, Alison—your sister 
0 back as if a ghost 
: ; such was almoat 
pds ves ® woman who had, as -< 

Fra » alter everyone 
re ner eat itvecn years past, 
-it—can ib be—you +” she exclaimed at 


[ 


des: Really Te ‘Ata I changed beyond recogui- 


“No, but I cannot realise it—-I am _ be- 
by ‘the shock,” Mrs. Foley said, still 

lost in amazement, and never removing her eyes 
aE, her alster’s. face, Tell me the meaning of it 


In her stupefaction—for such it really 
amounted to—shs was oblivious of the presence 
of Maraquite, and the others, all of whom were 
allent as if they had been spectators of some 
exciting melodrama, fa whose dénowement they 
each bore an importané part. 

“Phe meaning is this,” said Mrs. Leclercq, 
striving to speak calmly. “As you know, I was 
left a widow very young, with one little girl, end 
I afterwards Paul Leclercq, and we went 
to live at Jersey, While there my husband 
pon yp ar ane an & —— cruise, 

|» greatly against my wi too! yo with 
— Bevtgere he rea he said the child was 
rowned, requested me to sign some papers 
by whose aid he could obtain possession of the 
fortune which had been left her by her grand- 
father, and which, on her decease, lapsed to me. 
I know-he was in great pecuniary difficulties, I 
also knéw his character aud the villany of which 
he was capable, and a terrible dread took posses- 
sion of sme. feared be had wilfully brought 
about the child’s death, in order to gain her 
money, and I accused him of it, and threatened 


h | to have an inquiry instituted. A dreadful scene 
confirmed 


ensued, which me in my belief; and 
enraged by what I said, Leclercq struck me a 
blow, which caused me to fall down, and, as I 
have since learned, to strike my head against the 
steel: bar of the fender.” 

‘'Leb-me continue,” put in Lascelles, coming 
forward, and laying his hand gently on the arm 
-of the speaker, who was very much agitated by 
her own words, and the recollections they en- 


“Perhaps I am ia » better position to take up 
the thread of your narrative at this point, At 
that time I was very young, and just setting up 
iu practice for/myself at Jersey, where I made 
the uaintance of Paul Leclercq, who, a 
thorough gambler at heart, soon imbued me with 
his own tastes. 

"I played écarté with him night after ae 
with a result that might have been easily antici- 
pated; and abt length he had not only won all 





my available money, but held an I O U for two 
hundred pounds, which Lhad absolutely no means 


of paying—indeed, I knew not which way to turu 
in order to entisfy my just creditors, ana 
was well-nigh driven distracted by my diffi- 
culties. 

* One day Mr. Leclercq called me in to eee his 
wife, who was suffering from 9 dreadful wound 
on the head, and was ineensiile, aud fa a most 
precarious condition, 

“T attended her for some time, but at last 
came tothe conclusion that the brain had re- 
ceived an injury from which it woul] never re- 
cover, and ‘onat for the rest of her life she mus) 
be hopelessly insane. 

‘He suggested that I should take the entire 
charge of her,and when I acquiesced, sheand her 
maid were brought to my house, but before they 
had been there a week the latter was taken ill o/ 
diphtheria, and died. 

“Théo an idea occurred to Leclercq, and by 
my guilty consent to helping him in its execu 
tion, | committed a sin, the consequences of which 
have cast a shadow on my. whole life, and re- 
morse for which will never cease to hauot me. 

** So long as his wife lived and was insane her 
trustees would not permit him to touch the pric- 
cipal of her daughter’s fortune, and it did now 
auswer his purpose to content himself simply 
with the interest, 

*' He therefore proposed that her death should 
be reported, and that the maid should be baried 
under her name, 

“ At first [ declined having anything to do with 
sucha plot, but he brought all his powers of 
persuasion to, bear on me; and at last, by his 
sophistry, wrung from me a reluctant ccnseent— 
given partlyjas Ito my shame confess, in con- 
sideration of his restoring my IO U, and the rest 
of the money he had won from me at cards, 

“This rauch I must say in justice to myself 
that if i had had the least hope of Mre, Leclerc 
ever regaining her reason I would on no pe:- 
auasion have given in; but of that I didi not 
imagiue there was the shadow of a chance ; and, 
moreover, her health was so delicate thatin any 
cate I didnotthink she could live very long, and eo 
I gave a certificate of her death, and her husband 
took possession of her fortune by virtue of a will 
she had executed shortiy after her second mar- 


riage. 

“Well, time passed on, end Mrs, Leclereg 
grew stronger in body, though her mental con- 
dition remained the sams, until I chanced to 
atudy a system of treaimert that had been em- 
ployed in cases similar to hers; and which I re- 
solved to try on her, for I had awcke to the full 
consciousness of the wrong I had done her in 
agreeing to her busband’s wicked scheme, and I 
resolved to endeavour with sil my skill to ex- 
plate It, 

“T was rewarded by partis! success; she cer- 
tainly improved very much, although her reason 
was yet clouded, and then she took a sudden 
hatred of the sound of the sea, near which we were 
living, and declared the nolee of ite waves was 
unendurable toher, because of the terrible sugzoe- 
tions it brought. 

“ Doubtless this was a fancy born of her con 


dangeroue to thwart, and eo I, having saved .a 
Iittie money, resolved to leave Jersey, aud come 
to England, 

“J saw the.‘ Wilderness ’ advertised a3 being to 
let, and thought its quietude and solitary situa- 
tion wouldauid my patient, whom tie least noise 
tended te excite, so I became its tenant, aud 
brought her to it. under the care of au old ser- 
vant, who I knew would faithfully preserve my 
secret—for of course it would not have done to 
betray the fact of Mra. Leclerg’s existences until 
her cure was complete. 

" She went on improving very slowly, and so 

some three: months ago, having been ia comma- 
nicaticn with a Dr, Lormier, who has made a 
special study of brain diseases, I took her over to 
Paris, and there she one day suddenly med. her 
husband, 
‘The shock of secing him did what we had 
been vainly striving to do, and a full remem- 
brance of the past came te her--and now, thank 
Heaven, she is quite restored, and I may deem 
my expiation, by Heaven's mercy, complete.” 
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‘OUR WRDDING-DAY IS VERY NEAR NOW,” SAID SIB PIERS; “BUT AVICE APPEARED QUITE UNCONCERNED. 


ing, and in her eyes he saw an expression he 
could not wholly fathom, but fa which he read 
one thing aright—and that was love! 

‘And more than that, I also discovered that 
my daughter Evelyn lived!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Leclereq, with a deep thrill of exquisite joy in 
her voice, as she threw her arms round Mara- 
quita’s shoulder, and drew her proudly forward ; 
and then, In as few words as possible, she re- 
jated how Leclereg, seeing that silence would 
avail him aothing, bad made a full statement by 
which the young girl’s identity was established 
beyond all poasibility of doubt, and how he bad 
afterwards sailed for America, from whence he 
declared he should never return. 

Before such overwhelming testimony it would 
have been useless for Mra. Foley to attempt any 
resistance, so she accepted her position with the 
best grace she could assume, although a bitter 
anger swelled in her heart as she thought that, 
after all, Maraquita would take the place she had 
so coveted for Avice ! 

Well, she had striven hard, and had been van- 
guished by a fate that had proved Itself too 
atrong for her, so there was at least no humilia- 
tion in her defeat. 

Sir Piers had Hatened to the revelatione— 
strange aud unexpected as they were—in com- 
plete silence ; and under the impression that the 
consciousness of his presence might possibly be 
embarrassing to Mra. Foley, he withdrew into 
the recess of the window, where the falling 
curtains partially screened him from view. Pre- 
eently he felt a gentle touch on his arm, and, 
looking up, saw Maragquita standing timidly be- 
side him. 

“ Won't you speak to me?” she said, “ Have 
you judged me so harshly as to believe my flight 
voluntary ?” 

"What alternative did you leave me?'’ he 
asked, all the sternness melting from his eyes at 
the sight of her pale beauty, and pleading ex- 
presalov. “ Heaven knows, I punished myself 
more than you by thinking you falee 1” 

“At last the time has come when I can un- 





deceive you, and let you hear the truth!” she 
exclaimed, and then she told him the tale Le- 
clereg had repeated to her that Fi night, 
ten monthe ago, and as she concluded, =f 

“ Now, do you see, how having heard from you 
that same afternoon the history of your brother’s 
death, I knew the impossibility of your ever 
marrying the daughter of his murderer, and so 
shrank from letting you learn the fact of my 
father’s existence and identify?! I could not 
betray him to the vengeance you had vowed, and 
so there was nothing left for me but to go away, 
and let you think of me as you would,” 

He did see it, and a prayer of deep and fervent 
gratitude rose in his heart. Afcer all, she was 
pure and true, and worthy of his love! 

“It is but just now that I have discovered he 
is only my step-father—that no drop of his blood 
runs in my veins,” she went on rapidly, with her 
eyes cast down, not dariug to meet the passion- 
ate light that filled his; and then she ceased 
speaking, for her agitation and the beating of her 
heart seemed to ke her, and she would have 
drawn back, only be put out his hand, and de- 
tained her, 

“Thank Heaven, this revelation was not de- 
ferred to next week, when the happiness of three 
—nay, four—lives, would have been for ever 
wrecked !” he said, in a low, deep voice, “ You 
know I was to have married Avice ?”’ 

“I know you will have to marry her now— 
honour forbids your drawing back.’’ 

“No, for this very morning she confessed she 
did not love me, and only s misunderstanding 
between herself and Lascelles kept them apart, 
That misunderstanding is now cleared up. by 
what he has just told us, and I know Avice well 
enough to feel sure her affection will condone 
the crime of which he was guilty, but which we 
must all feel he has nobly expiated. Thus there 
will be no impediment to their marriage, except 
his poverty, and Ihave an idea I shall be able to 
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Pe Sage coor ieee the frosty air, and 
sweetuess across the 
found joyous echo in the Learts of those sitting 
round the blazing wood fire in the drawing-room 
of the Manor House. 

Mrs. Foley was the single dissatisfied one of 
the party, and she bore her disappointment with 
her usual self-control ; for she said that the 
thing left her was submission, and, after 
matters might have been much worse, 

Mrs. Leclercq, on learning the terms of her 
uncle’s will, had insisted on sharing her fortune 
with her sister, making only one stipulation— 
that Avice should be allowed to marry the man 
she liked—that manu being, of course, 

The young girl explained to him the misa: 
hensions she had been under, and how it 
come about; and if she said nothing of the 
pressure brought to bear upon her in obtsining 
her consent to marrying Sjr Piers, he was quite 
well able to guess it, and to exonerate her from 
all blame in the matter, 

There is no more to be told, And « we 
may be content to leave them in the 
—— of their youth and joy, believing that, 

truth, this happy Christmas-tide had brought 
with it 

* Peace on earth, goodwill towards men |” 


[THE END,] 
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procure him a pretty good appointment, which 
will set that objection at rest. So dar vel 
trusting to the shrouding drapery for hiding 


curdled milk, and white of eggs. 
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THE BROWN LADY. 


0 
CHAPTER XX. 


Lapa felt a good deal embarrassed by her two 
canvass begs of sovereigns and rolls of notes, 
and packets of deeds. 

She took the deeds and sover and locked 
them in her bag, but the notes and diamonds she 
locked in her ; and as. Wee this pre- 
caution she went down to with Gordon 
Holroyd téte-d-téte, , 

Gordon was silent and gloomy—he had been in 
thie condition. for nearly three days. He had 
heard of the arrival of the will by hand that 
morning, and expected that one of the firm of 
solicitors would follow within the next four-and- 
twenty hours, 

He no time to lose, His father was away 
—that was one good job—and as soon as "the 
hee ro gail (as he mentally called it) was over the 

itter. 

He had another letter in his pocket from his 
chum in London, that goaded him to frenzy— 
ay, goaded him to the perpetration of any deed— 
were it half-a-dozen murders, His mind was 
like a cyclone—a storm revolving in a circuit 
without an outlet, His brain was maddened 
with brandy. 

: ben sat and glowered at Miss May across the 
able, 

She was thin, she had auburn halr-—two 
abominations to him in womankind, He liked 
dark, short, lively little women, with red cheeks, 
and bright dark a and an abandon of manner 

ease. 


&. 
However, he would soon bundle her out of the 
house, with a month’s Ay, and old 
Leech, who stared when he asked for « bottle of 
brandy up in his own room, and that cheeky- 


He could not do it 


LINDA WaS ALONE AND DEFENCELESS, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE MURDERER, 


late ; but to-morrow night she was going to a 
2 gales Papel and the coast would 
Ga 5 


Yes, he would wait till to-morrow night ! 
The next afternoon Linda was to meet Captain 
Dacres in the pine shrubbery, and hand him over 


the envelope she had for him, 
There no pvt. eva about the tryst, 


was 
She told her grandfather when and where she 
was going, and she told old Leech too, and set off 
igi ye diye he cos three o'clock. m 

ne b was a way off—more 
than Eite-mile from that hecen 208 was 
reached by a maze of leaf-strewo walks. 

It was nob far from the high road to the 
pagoda—a rather bare kind of summer-house, 
with windows all round, and ascended by a steep 
flight of white steps. 

t+ had been a * tea-house,” now it contained 
a few old chairs, and a worm-eaten, rickety table, 
the remains of former good times. 

Captain Dacres was first. He had been 
whistling and stamping about the room for fully 
twenty minutes, ere he saw the tall, slim figure 
hurryivg towards the rendezvous, 

“T am late, I fear. Grandfather won't take 
his beef-tea from anyone but me, and he has only 
just had it.” 

“ How is he ¢” he asked, politely. 

“He seems better ; but he has got a very odd 
idea into his mind. He thinks he is going vo die 
very shortly |” 

* What has put that into his head?” 

“The bugler.. Tam not—or rather used not 
to be—su tious,” said Linda, colouring. 
iy seg r says a bugle is heard before a deat 


family. 

" He is not doting, is he?” 

"No; he talks as sensible as you do. He gave 
me the certificate and letters, and insisted on my 
st a quantify of notes—nearly a thousand 

is’ worth—out of a safe and keeping them. 
Also two hundred and some valuable 
diamonds, and deeds ting to stock and 





looking hufisy his , Nan. 
tb ; thab gir] opposite 
was a watch-dog that rn dc till 


bonds.” 


“Do you mean to say that you have these 
things now?” 

**Yes, he made me take them and lock them 
away in my ownroom. He tays he sees into the 
future, and that I shall have bad times when he 
is gone,” 

. “You doa’t believe that he is really going? 
You don’t believe in the bugie, do you, or in any 
auch rubbish ?” 

“Yes! I must believe in that. I heard it 
most distinctly with my own ears—hearing ic 
believing |” 

**T'll tell you what you heard, then, Some 
village boy going along after dark, and keeping 
hia courage up to the mark with s penny 
trumpet |” 

At thie she shook her head, and he con- 
tinued,— 

“Weil, now to business, Where are my in- 
structions ?” 

“There! ” she replied, laying the envelope in 
his hands, “It fs all I can gather. There is my 
baptismal certificate—May Delafosse. Curfoue 
that Miss Mee gave me one of my own names 
It is very, very good of you to volunteer for this 
business, You see we cannot trust Uncle Isaac ; 
and whatever expense there may be, of course 
we will pay. Grandfather desired me to say 20.” 

At this moment she was rather startled to sce 
a very tall, broad-ehouldered woman pass the 
windows. In another moment, she was coming 
up the steps. 

She was of macaive proportions, and wore o 
black dress, a grey fur tippet and mofi, a red- 
and-black bonnet, and a smal! white veil. She 
looked between thirty-five and forty, and had 
fierce black eyes, pronounced black brows, jet 
black shiny hair, which she wore in a “ Zalu” 
a Her face was rouged ; but her skin was 
a len purple shade, her features shapeless and 
swelled ; her expression was anything but pleasing, 
and Linda shrank back from the malignity of her 
scowl, 

“ Ay | you may well be afraid to look at me !” 





eaid this creature, in a high, abril! voice, “ Pretty 
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doings! these meetings! I tracked him all the 
way from the vil I was bound to see his 
little game! Well, Dacres,” she said, seating her- 
self as she spoke, pray whab have you to eay for 
your **.-eh ?” 

Lin iced at him quickly. He stood lean- 
ing bo * ands on the table, and looking like 
another 1, his eyes fixed half vacantly on the 
stranger ; be had @ look of eudden age, which 
sometimes comes over @ young face In moments 
of terrible emotion, Deep lines about the mouth, 
furrows in the brow, anda half-drawn expression, 
What alled him # 

“ Who—who is this person!” asked Linda, in 
a low voice. 

“Who am I{” interrupted the woman, with 
fierce abruptness, “That's a pretty question, 
Person, indeed, miss! Person yourself! I'll 
soon Jet you know who Iam, We'll have none of 
your firtations with my husband, I'm Mrs. 
aptain Dacres. There, now!” 

‘Ana she squared her elbows on the table, and 
@iared ab Linda with a look of triumph and 
defiance, r F 

“Dacres, my boy! you don’t seem to 
‘sea your own true love.ten heusanl miles 
away?” 

And she began to sing. She bad certainly 
‘een taking too much of something stronger than 


tea, and she thumped on the oak table, and sang 


dn a high falsetto, — 


4 Oh, she took a trip in a Governzaent ship, 
n wre Sorae ries and , roaming we will 
‘boa blow ye w Ww, o we 
For I'm away to my own true love.” 4 


“How did you come! here?” interrapted 
Captain Dacres, in a husky voice, 

“Ah! you thought you ‘had seen the last of 
me, did not you? But you have made a mistake. 
‘You make many a mistake in your time.” 

" And your promise?!” he demanded, very 
sternly, 

“Pooh!” snapping her fingers, contemptu- 
ously. “What’aa promise? Promises are like 
pie crust, made to be broken!” 

And supposing I stop your allowance ?” 

"Tf you do I'll go straight to your father and 
claim my rights as the daughter of his heir. I'll 
dress and wear diamonds, aud drive in a carriage 
with your carroty-headed step-mother and her 
sour-faced sister. I'll be placed {u my proper 
position at last, so stop the allowance as soon as 
gou like, Look here!” and she emptied ashabby 
leather purse with a clasp, knocked fb on the 
table, and turnedit Inside out, You see that, 
do you? That’s the state of the funds, so you 
or your father must stump up, I don’t care 
which ; it’s all one to me,” 

Linda stood lookfug on In silent horror. Such 
@ creature as thle was new to her, and she 
gazed alternately from the stern, white-faced, 
refined-looking husband to this loud-tongued 
virago, years older than him, who said she was 
his wife. 

*' How did you come to Eogland?” 

‘* The usual way—by sea—second-class passage, 
twenty-five pounds; and after a few days’ fun 
in Loudon with some of my fellow-passengers I 
few down here to see my beloved Dacres—my 
darling Rapert,” and she sniggered, 

"* Whab has brought you to Eogland !” 

“I was sick of Ralpore and the people. My 
mother took to bullying mo, and my sister was 
aa bad. A good joke—and them living on me. 
So I thought, one fine day, I'd just give them the 
slip. They went off toa dance, and I came off 
by the night mail to Bombay. They will be in 
a fine way!” she said, complacently. “I was 
tired of Raipore. I did not get my dues. The 
military people wouldn’t look at me, though I 
was an officer's wife; the civilians were as bad, 


and | couldn’t consort with such dirt under my 
fees as railway people and atorek aud 
missionaries, I wasn’t treated asa lady, and I 
came away.” 


*‘And now that-you are here, what are you 
going to do?” inquired Captain Dacres, very 
coolly. 

“ Why, live with you, the wife of your bosom !” 

“*No, thank you. You know I'd ten thousand 
times sooner shoot myself, You must go away 











the country. You'll see what mercy he will show | and two of them were old 
you.” i = mother, and the third was nearly 
stds pee. tani cod and 50 the holo yes I bekndh again Gs 
young think, to speak in that way 0 sex, there being 
our own ;. Many o better man. than you | or four hundred miles. — 
married benéath biu—married folks like} ‘In an evil hovr 
me, His. out for a three 
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and to the fe famed for a notorious man-eater. The Govern- 
“TH go and see your father, He'll seo fale |.ment had set a reward on his head, but all efforts 
play,” said the woman, hysterically. .4 to catch him had been unavailing, he waa much 
“ He won’t see you at all after he has heard | too cunning, .Me roamed over a wide radius, 
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to her huaband, rlaing. “ Mind, I baven’ta penny 
—not. what will pay my lodging,” 

‘Where are you staying!” ho asked, 

"At the ‘Red Cow’ in the village.” 

* Then you shall hear from me to-morrow.” 

“Without fall? No tricks upon travellers, 
you know!” 

“ Without fall.” 

“ All right, then,” and snatching up her muff 
she tu away withont another word, and 
bundled awkwardly down the steps and dis- 
appeared In a shrubbery. 

Afcer she had gone her husband was elflent 
for some minutes, Linda did not like to look 
at him. She felt most dreadfully embarrassed 
at having been an unwilling spectator of this 
matrimonial scene, 

“Everyone has some skeleton in their cup- 
board,” he said, presently, “and you have just 
seen mine.” 

“She does not look much liken skeleton!” 
sald the girl, referring to her portly figure. 

"YT wonder you can joke,” he exclaimed, 
reproachfully, "at what is like a living death to 
me!’ 

wh suppos® you married her of your own 
accord }’ 

“Ina sort of way I certainly did, I om in 

session of your ‘secret, Now you, and you 
alone in this country, know mine. Shall I tell 
my story as we walk towards the house ?” 


CHAPTER XXL 

*' Perars you would hot suppose,” said the 
young man, as he walked along beside Linda, 
Py hitting the bare branches with a little 
cane carried in his hand, “that I am an 
awfully weak fellow—at any rate, I was go once, 
to my cost ; weak:minded, impetuous, and driven, 
as they say in India; like a straw on a river, or 
like cotton before the wind 1” 

“No,” said his companion, “‘I certainly 
would not think it to look at you,’”’ and she 
glanced at his clear-cut profile and somewhat 


are 
** Well, Tam now thirty years of age, and very 
different to what I was at twenty. was 43 
light-hearted a young fool as ever wore gold lace 





man-eater, P < as 

“Tn three yeare be had killed four hundred 
people, and his notoriety had » as far as 
Caleutta and Bombay. 

*' J was resolved to have his skin, determined 
to crown all ay 4a exploits, and cover myself 
with glory, by killing ‘the Koraf man-eater.”. 

“Am I boring you?” he said, ‘1 to 
his companion, “Once I get on I 
expect I am ae long-winded as the 
of ~~ East Indian Club,” 

‘ow are not boring me 
have not told me a word 
and we shall soon be at ©. 
: “Then he ye down 

ion’t mind e tiger story 

history. If I had never goue to 
never gone after the man-eater, I 
man still. 

“ We had had 'beata’ for the 
in vain had we scoured the 
were ompty, and we could get n 
ouly that be had killed a woman within 
three S La otarreuy ders Bagg about 
he would be hu again, 

“We bad bees honk at work all 
may two companions voted a halt and 
whole afternoon, but I never could 
feel tired. I was a wiry youth, as full of 
as quicksilver, and I started ont about 
o'clock to have a stalk by myself, on foot, 

“TI marched algug for fully an hour, along 
sandy beds of watercourses’ over-ehadowed 
beautifal tree- ; along» between crops forsaken 
and uncut; through great thickets of bamboo, 
ye then, once more, into the sandy bed of a 

ver, 

** Tb was now past five, t would soon set 
fn, and I set my face ho CP ak ill i 

‘" As I walked down the middle of a dry river- 
bed, with here and there a little pool stamped 
all round with the marks of deer, bear, hyena, 
oe ent ee eee ee 
had come to drink, I saw going straight 
the cand kefore mea track that made 
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Your iy: Satna iy big mg Eo re in circum- 
paws of a very J 
" ag le Psa un — the, ma-eater, wa : 
great, By te ; there, oh, jo 
pat the long-looked-for token—the ed as 
toe 


“I bent down! I knew enough when I had 
examined the marks to tell that they were fresh, 
and I resolved to track him down before return- 
ing to-camp ; and, ch! what 4 glorious crow I 
would have over my two chums | 

*\E followed the tracks for a few hundred yards 
along the sand—that was easy work-—and then 
they went ups bank. To follow them now was 
another matter. I came toa place where there 
was & narrow country carb track. 

“TI followed this and found a country whip, 
with a gaudy wool tasrel; further on a tramp- 
ling of mud. and paws, and bullock tracks | and 
bere ® few great-aplashes of blood, [ looked 


“Tt was not the bullocks which had been 
taken, they had gone on, but the brute had evi- 
dently carried off their driver. 

“TI boldly went into the ripe standing wheat 
where "a track ‘had been made, and about a 

fn a little pullah, was a 
t; all that. remained of the un- 
happy native was his head, his hands, and a few 


ee The tiger was gone, and with an Indefinable 
thrill of horror I turned away feeling quite 
sickened, and quickly crossed the road again end 
plunged into the jungle, resolved to make ‘my 
Sher to my friends without any further 
elay.. ., °f 
- “A certain sense of fear added wings to my 
foo! 1 JT had never felt in the least like-this 
before ; but the jungle was lonsly, and the even- 
ing was nearly dark, and there was hardly a 
sound to. be heard, the great stillness was abso- 
pe f eppalling, eeti§ 

“I wished. some night bird. would scream, 
Py» frog croak, or even a hyena’s howl would 


better than ae 2 had made good way, 
'u 


and must have gone 
dreadful gruesome sight, when I was a good deal 
peomayaner | ve gerbe ae me in 
my present frame of ° ~ ing vhe 
eharp crack of a brarch behind me, just as if 
someone had trodden on it, - 

“TY glanced over my shoulder, and thers the 
tables were turned! I saw to my inexpressible 
horror that the tiger was tracking me! He had 
paused for a second and stood sideways, and I 
made him out’ against a break” in the treea—a 
long, Iauky brute, with prodigious shoulders, 

lean shrunken. quarters, the result of a 
hatchet wound fn the back, where a native In 
despair had fiung his hatchet after him as he 
carried off a woman. 

“My heart beat fast, I can aseure you, Never 
so fast tn my life as then! I did not dare to 
stand 2 Pe Pay pe was dusk, and sup- 
posing I m or him a slight 
wound | No, the beat thing i could do ong 
harry on. I wes rather more than a mile from 
camp, and I. would let him lurk behind, He 
would scarcsiy like to come to close quarters, and 
he was still about eeventy yards away. 

“T walked on bravely for about three minutes 
and then I felt that I-must look behind, I 
looked, he was within nag yene now, and his 
eyes were shining like two coals in the dark- 
ness, I turned and tore on, but { dared not ab- 
solutely run until I came to a corner, and then I 
ran for bare life, but it waa no good. 

“When I halted this time he was within 
twenty yards, and I had half a mile yet; A 
happy thought occurred to me—a light would 
ecare him, at any rate, for a time! I fumbled 
and out my match-box, I had, alas, only 
three matches! I struck one and lit a letter I 
had in 
hind me, 


y three miles from that’ 





There was a blow, a scrunch, an spony Hot 
blood poured from my shoulder! I raised my 
voice to one wild shout for belp, and I remem- 
bered no more! 

“When I came to myself I was in a tent, sur- 
rounded by suxious brown or white faces, [had 
been very badly marked, and my life did not 
seem to be worth an hour's purchase. My shout 
and an enswering shout from the camp had 
frightened off the tiger ; only for that he would 
have ficished me-on the epot, 

“There was no medical man within hundreds 
of miles, and my wounds were rudely bandaged 
up, and I was carried in a doolie for two days, 
till we came to where 4 new line of rail was being 
made, and where traffic had already commenced. 
A station-master took me into his house, or rather 
bungalow, and there I was nursed by his wife 
and two daughters, through fever, delirium, weak- 
ness, back to a weak, tottering kind of convales- 
cence, which enabled me to return to my regi- 
ment after two months’ absence and to go away 
to the hills.” ‘ 

“And still you have not told me a word about 
your wife }” said Linda, impatiently. 

"My wife was one of the station-master's 
daughters! In those days, when I was weak end 
sick and had not seen a white faced woman below 
forty for a whole year, she seemed to mean angel ! 
Her mother, a fat, unwieldy old half-caste, was 
my nurse, but she, ‘ , a8 they called her, 
would come and sit beside me and fan me, and 
bring me cooling drinks, and was associated with 
nothing but ve things, . Ther———” he 
stn | 


“ Yes ; please go on!” 

"It never octurred to. me that she was about 
eight or nine-and-twenty, that she had enormous 
hands, that she took peppermint in quantities, 
and that her language soared about the rules of 


grammar. 

** She had lovely black eyes, lots of black hair, 
good tecth, and was what is called ‘a five figure 
of.s young woman,’ She petted me, fiattered 


-me, and I, like a young fool, opeued my heart to 


her ; was grateful, was spoony, was infatuated. 

"Of course I paid handsomely: for my board 
and attendance ; but such kind-—-more than kind 
—devotion as ‘Posio’s i feit that I never could 

them, 

**T made.a half-kind of declaration of love to 
her, and we parted with a sort of half-promise 
that we would meet soon,‘ that I would write, 
that I woyld return, 

“T went back to the regiment. I went to a 
hill-station, and I saw many pretty fresh English 
girla—quite a different type to Rosie-Posie, who 
wrote to me daily in a most impassioned strain, 
in badly spelled x Se 

" Rosie: Poste’s ioftuence was waning, but still 
I held to my word ; and, in due time, broke the 
news of my epgsgement to one of my brother 
— one of the companions of my sporting 
tr 


P. 

At firss he merely roared with laughter. 
Then, when he saw I was serious, he became 
very grave indeed, 

“*Was I mad? I, a gentleman, a boy barely 
one-and-twenty, of good family and prospecte, to 
seriously think of marrying the daughter of a 
road-side station-master—an uneducated, bonuc- 
ing young woman of thirty ! 

**T must be out of my censes! Send her a 
handsome present—a watch and chain, and have 
done with her. A guard of a train is more in 
her line !’ 

© Still he argued, still I persisted, till at last 
he got angry, and said,— 

“* Well, my good fellow, if you will cut your 
throat, and marry a half-caste—for she Is a hali- 
caste—of thirty, without a simple attraction that 
I can see, I can’t help you ; but I'll certainly lay 
the matter before the Solonel 1? 

“And he did. Oar Colonel, a grey-haired, 
chivalrous, but stern old warrior, talked to 
me as he would to a son ; endeavoured to place 
the matter clearly before my short-sighted eyes, 

he wrote a firm letter 


and on his responsibility 
to. Posie’s father, stated that my father would: 


surely cut me off with a shilling, that I would 


vbave to leave the service, and he would have to 


support us both ! 





“In reply to this came ® furious letter, of 
whieh no notice was taken, and then later « 
milder one to say ‘That if I paid down three 
hundred pounds they would say no more, 
although Posle’s heart was broken,’ 

“The Colonel, who.carried the matter with e 
high band, saw the money paid, and there was an 
end of that, as he believed. 

Some time after I was sent to a place on 
detachment. About two hundred miles off there 
were about half-a-dozen officers and two troops ; 
and here one night, when I came home from megs 
at twelve o’clock, to my horror and amszement, 
I found Posie—all tears and distractlon—waiting 
up for me in my bungalow ! 

* Her people at home had i!!-used her cruelly, 
and. she had fled to me, her only friend, and 
thrown herself on my protection. Tears I never 
could withstand—woman’s tears | 

“ Posie, in passionate language, sald she only 
wanted to be my slave, my servant ; but I knew 
that that was folly, 20 I tock her over to the 
parson’s bungalow there and then, though it was 
the middle of the night. 

“Ye was a lovely moonlight night, too, and 
I've hated the moon ever elnce. The parson’s 
wife was romantic, She took Posie in—she de- 
lighted ia a love-match, or any new senration— 
and in ten days we were man and wife, My 
brother officers knew nothivg about the wedding 
till it was over, . 

“Our Qolonel was simply furious, but what 
sould he do? -Nothing beyond making me ex- 

into another regiment, which was quickly 
effected, We went to a large, fashionable station 
called Gurrumpore, and Posie and I hardly bare 
settied there a month when I began ‘to find her 
out, 

“ She had a coarae, low mind; she revelled in 
deceib; she had’ s most violent temper; and, 
worse than all, ehe drank, “Yes, the peppermint 
was merely taken to hide the smell of brandy— 
raw brandy. 

"In one of her mosb excited moods we had 
our first quarrel, and in a hurricane of passion ; 
and now,.as she ssid, she had me fast, she con- 
fessed that the story cf runuing away from 
home was all, what she termed, ‘a plant.’ 

" Her father had actually escorted her to the 
place, Isaw how I had been hoodwinked, and I 
saw the horrible failure that lay before me like o 
great yawning pit of darkness, 

** Acoustomed to refined society, this coarse, 


‘common woman; with her temper, her tongue, 


her language, her brandy bottle, her violence, ber 
indolence, her savage treatment of eervants, her 
coaree jests to brother officers, her insolence to 
their wives, I felt as if I bad awakened from a 
dream, and that I would go mad! 

‘Soon after this Posie diegraced herself and 
me by going toa eergeant’s ball in a state of in- 
toxication, This was beyond endurance. The 
General sent for me, and spoke to me severely, 
but my misery touched his heart, I confessed to 
him that I saw no way out of my trouble bub 
shooting myself. 

“! Whab! Throw up life before youare two-and- 
twenty} Pension her off, that’s my advice, Give 
her a good allowance, and swear to her that if she 
ever comes uear you, or assumes your nannies, 
you'll cast her off altogether.’ 

“ Acting on his counsel [ had a terrible inter- 
view with Posie, who was sobbing and abject after 
her recent outbreak, I made her clearly uuder- 
stand that our lives lay apart—that sooner than 
live with her I would die or expatriate myself ; 
and I made arrangements with agents to pay her 
quarterly most of my allowance—took ber back 
to her family, had a stormy scene there, but I 
got the best-of it, and then I came to England ov 
leave. 

“No one athomeknew of my marriage, and 
when, at the end of eighteen months, I rejoined 
my regiment, they were stationed In another 

residency, It was known that I had madea 
Too! of myself and got into s ecrape, bub people 
believed that my wife was dead; and time heals 
all things, Ina year or two the whole episods 
was forgotten, and I went through the Afghau 
campaign, and tried to om it myself ; but for 

ears I have had this nightmare in my life—a 
ving, hideous skeleton—a skeleton who con- 
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stantly wrote for ‘more money,’ and threatened 
me with its presence. Iam different to the reat 
of the world. Love can never brighten my exist- 
ence. Iam an outcast from domestic happiness, 
and a bardened aad unhappy man.” 

‘Your father believes you to be a bache- 
lor?” 

"Yes! and is looking out for some pretty 
English girl to be my wife, poor old gentle- 
man!” 


“Such as Miss Cotton?” said Linda, rather 


maliciously, 
‘* Mias Cotton has money ; but even if I were 
single Miss Cotton would never be any to 


me, She ie loud, coarse, and unrefined. I’ve 
seen enough of that,” and he shuddered. ‘Nob 
that I would be so unjust as to compare her to 
the other.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” 

‘*T must eend her money and get her out of 
the place at once. I think if my father were to 
see her ib would kill him. I must confess the 
whole story to our family solicitor. He isa man 
who keeps dozens of secrets, and leave him to 
manage her. 1’ll even increase her allowance, no 
matter if I have hardly a shilling left. I must 
get her away from the ' Red Cow’ before she tells 
the whole story in one of her ‘attacks,’ as she 
calls them. For the lady of the ‘Red Cow’ is 
the greatest gossip in the place, and, moreover, 
was once one of our servants. The question is 
how I’m to send a letter and money to Mrs, 
Dawson-—that’s her name. I dare not go myself, 
I dare nob send a messenger. I know no one in 
whom I caa trust.” 

* You can trust me,” said his companion, “I 
am not afraid of her. I will be prudent, No 
one wil] suepect anything from me. Let me be 
your messenger,” 

Tis ig more than good of you. And only 
T'm in euch a desperate fix, I would never accept 
your geuerous offer ; but I see that it’s my only 
plan. I'll have a letter for you ab the post office 
to-morrow—s note—which if you call for you wii 
find contains a note and letter for her. If you 
will give It to her I shall be most grateful.” 

“T will do allIcan, you may be sure; and 
T’ll 2] for the letter ab any hour you name— 
early in the sfternoon, And now there’s the 
work-bvell ringing at Mr. Meadowse’s farm—a 
sign it fe five o'clock, and I must go back at 
once !”’ and with a nod, and a wave of her muff 
she left him. 

As she hurried up the stairs towards Mr, 
Holroyd’s rooms she met Gordon Holroyd coming 
softly down in a pair of Het slippers. He made 
no apology for his boote; but said, abruptly,— 

“T say, you are off to this thing in the village 
to-night, are you not }” 

“No ; one of the performers is ill and it’s put 
off till to-morrow,” and she passed him quickly. 
She did not like Gordon Holroyd, with his 
sunken dark eyes, that never seemed to look 
straight at you, and yet were bold, insolent eyes 
all the same, 

“Put off |” he eaid, smothering an oath In his 
moustache, “That upsete my little plans. I 
hate things being put off |” 





CHAPTER XXII, 


Linpa found the letter (a thick one) addressed 
to her ab the post-office. She pulled off the 
cover and discovered the enclosure addreased to 
Mra, Dawson, With somewhat highly-strung 
nerves she ret off to beard that lady at the “ Red 
Cow,” and to deliver her mi ‘ 

Mrs. Dawson was seated in a little back par- 
lour, with her elbows on tha table, her hair over 
her shoulders, and a tumbler—empty—standing 
before her, 

‘So he sent you, did he, as you knew? Dear, 
dear, what = deep one he fs, and show!” and 
tearing open the envelope she pulled out a note 
and a roll of notes, ‘* Fifty pounds!” she said, 
a finger and turning them over. “ Well, 
that do for awhile! Oh! and I’m to go at 


once, am 1” glancing at the note, “ Well, this 
ain’t much of a place, and I'l) go to London ; bat 
he is not half done with me, tell him that, l’'m 


Lis lawfal wife, and I’m not going short and 
shabby while he lives in grand houses and consorts 
with lords and ladies, I know what's in his mind. 
He thinks I'll die some day, go off in a sort of 
fit, and leave him to marry some pretty girl like 
you. Hal ha! ButI come of a very long-lived 
family. My grandmother was ninety. Nothing 
ever harms us, We have great constitutions. 
Give him my love, mind you, and say-I have not 
half done with him, No, nor quarter.” 

“You are going away to-day?” said Linda, 
gravely, 

“ Yes—yes, You can teil him that. 1’m goin 
at six o'clock. Mind you tell him the hour, aa 
he is sure to come and see me off!” and she 
laughed in 9 deep bubbling way, like a camel 
arivking. 

Her words, her looks, revolted Linda as she 
walked home. What s wife! If she were 
fettered toa man of that description she would 
die or lowe her reason. Poor Captain Dacres |! 
No wonder he was often distrait and silent, poor 
young man! She sincerely pitied him. 

“Why do you go about my room on tiptoe and 
not answer me, May?” said the old gentleman, 
very fretfully, when she entered his room on her 
return from her errand. “What is this new 
freak of yours? It was the same yesterday. You 
seemed to be prowling about among books and 
aes ie like a cat, and when I spoke to you 
you eno answer. You have been doing the 
same re 


“ When ?” she asked, in great surprise. 

* About an hour ago.” 

“An hour ago! I was not here—I was in the 
re. It must have been someone else.” 

“ Who could ib be, then /” 

“Mr. Gordon Holroyd. I met him coming 
out of this wing when I came home yeeterday. 
He had on a pair of list slippers too, which 
struck me as a strange thivg. He must have 
been In here.” 

“Gordon would not dare to come into my 
room on the ely,” ssid his uncle, with declsion, 
“Te must have been that Nan; she is fond of 
poking, and as full of curiosity as an egg is full 
of meat. You are going to this penny reading, 
are you not?” 

** Yes, if you can me. 

“ Come in and say -bye to me before you 
go, and give me my -tea for the night, I 
cau spare you for once in a way.” 

The beef-tea was made ; excellent strong beef- 
tea, fit to nourish the flickering strength of 
seventy years. It was brought into the oak- 
room on a tray for Linda to taste, as was her 
custom. 

“Let me have a taste, too?’ said Gordon 
Holroyd. ; 

Here was his opportunity. Whilst the girl 
was looking in the opposite direction he dropped 
something into the bowl, and she almost imme- 
diately took up the tray and eet off, ttle know- 
ing that she was carrying death to her grand- 
father, 

‘© Well, it’s done,” said Gordon to himself, 
“and in the nick of time too. My father is 
coming back to-morrow. I suppose is will be all 
over in a couple of hours—or less,” and he drank 
off a bumper of wine and began to pace the room 
restleasly, like some animal in a cage. 

Presently he heard the fiy drive off. There 
were some doors slammed about the house, and 
then dead silence, Now was the time to eee how 
the spell worked—the servants were all at their 
au 


Ue caseded the sick room softly, but not so 
softly as not to be heard—the old man had the 
hearing of a boy. 

“ Who is that” he asked, sharply. 

No anawer, Gordon was looking at the beef- 
tea. It had not been tasted. 

“ Who is that?” repeated the old man. “If 
it Is you, May, you can throw out that stuff, 
Give it to a dog ; ft has a bitter taste. I cannot 
touch it.” 

Still no answer. 

“ Gordon, it’s you!” said the old man, angrily, 
“You who are sneaking about my room, you 
rascal! You'll get nothing for your pains; the 


unsophisticated Linda. 

She saw the Dacres’ party afar off. Mrs, 
Dacres blezing in diamonds, Captain Dacres look- 
iag worn and snxious, She met his eyes and 
ane in token that her mission»was accom- 

3) . 

. Mrs. Dacres saw the nod, and slew her 
tively with a cut direct, and a strong stare 
her fishy light eyes. 

It was after twelve o’clock when she got home, 
Leech let her in. Leech was cross and . 
and did not approve of late hours, Candle 
hand she tripped lightly upetaire, and went 


a, 
lit by « ulght-light, and he 
was asleep, She went over to the and stood 
beside it for a moment. 

Her grandfather’s grey head was half hidden 
fu the clothes, and he was sound asleep; but-— 
but—strange that she could not hear him 
breathe ! 

She leant her ear over anxiously, and set down 
her candlestick—not a sound! 

In another moment, seized with a sudden fear, 
she quickly pushed back the heavy silk counter- 
pane, and gave a shriek of horror. 
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ARTHUR TRESSILLION’S JEALOUSY 


—10— 
(Continued from page 84.) 


“Your voice sounds sweetly familiar to me,” 
are tones. “It reminds me of happier 

ye. 

They are crossing a viaduct over a beautiful 
pe sca below is a winding stream. Says 

| i 

“ Look, Sister Mary ; how picturesque that ivy- 
covered house looks through the trees !” 

The Sister of Mercy bends forward, the blue 
ee nT ene 

‘Evelyn 

And asthe weak from recent Illness, looks as 
if about to faint. 

Needlers to say bow Evelyn makes her peace 
with her lover, forgetting the colonel, forgetting 
everything but the present moment. A radiant 
amile lights up her face when she gives him back 
the elender gold chain, 

Arthur asks no questions, It is enough for 
him that ehe is by his side. Her being here 
gp 3 ong tr loves yong Par he is rE 

D journey Evelyn learns more about 
hima then she has ever known before, He is 
poor, because he has reckless younger brother 
who ie always ‘in trouble, and whom he has to 
keep constantly supplied with mioney lesb he 
should resort to dishonest means to obtain It, 

He breaks off as he is felling her this to ask in 
rather hurb tones,— 
“ Why fs it you never answered my letters?” . 








money is gone, and the willis burat. I told you 
you would not have a halfpenny of mine to 


“Your letters!” Evelyn ye fo bewilder- 
ment, “I never had a letter from you,” 
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They are speculating how the letters could 
have gone astray when the train steams into the 
London terminu 


has drawn from 


th «flash on her usually 
pale cheeks, and when she has finished speaking 
My I think there are brighter days in 
atore for you ; but you must be brave. I will send 
Hawirey, and you shall tell him the 


back. 


4 
i 


te keep the opponent with she tclemeph 
comes am: 
of one who is eure of success. She fs ae 


y 

Evelyn looks up at bim—looks up and tries 
et Ad last she says in a low, strained 
bt) — 

“ You cannot want to marry mestill? I went 
away to nurse the only man I ever cared for, 
You would not marry a woman who does nob 
love you?” 

“I do not care for anything elae so long as you 
are mine,” he says, passiog his hand over 
head with a mesmeric touch. “ Love will come 
ae Sok eadaiie veh Oe oe What 
8 use of & w noust give wa 
in the end?” oT . . 

“Ié is quite uselets,” Evelyn says, drawing a 
long breath; “I am wretchedly weak, When 
you are away from me I shall hate both you and 
ome have conquered |” 

‘*No, not your wife, Colonel Hawtrey,” cries a 
cold, hard voice, and Sister Adelaide stands 
before them, “Not your wife, because I claim 
that title,” 


“ Adelaide! ” 

The colonel vgs forward and catches her 
by € arms, Evelyn looke on in bewildér- 
men 


“ You thought me dead,” Sleter Adelaide says, 


to come to life again. Leave her in peace, and 
I'll do the same to you,” 

Colonel Hawtrey seems to have forgotten 
Evelyn’s very existence, as with bowed head and 
white, agitated face he passes out of the room, 
aud leaves the two women together. 

* Ohild, you are free,” says Sister Adelaide, 
“He'll never trouble you again. Long ago, 
when we were young, we loved and ; but 
our marriage waea mistake. He left me, and I, 
wong. pleat to be free, let him think I 
was ” 


“ Won't you go back to him?” says Evelyn, 


softly, 
© Bs dacs tush whi, nid do LP chases Stibee 
“You cannot kindle fire from ashes. 


EF 
4 
iF 
: 
eF. 
- 


preserved her from the cruel fate of a 
loveless marriage ; but she has gone leaving uo 


* Theirs is the happiness of hearth and home 
Lighted by love.’ 


(THE BND.] 








Tue stertilization of water has become a most 
important item in domestic economy, Scien- 
tists long ago found out that ordinary processes 
of filtration are not only unsatisfactory but 


the use of ordinary water. A solution of bro- 
mine and bromide of potassium {s put Into the 
water, then the bromine is removed by a weak 
solution of ammonia, So satisfactory and com- 


pound 

blic which will, when added to water of 
Soabtful quality, render it perfectly harmless 
as far as these germs are concerned. Ib is, 
however, necessary to add that such prepara- 
tions should never be employed unless they 
bear the stamp of the highest authority. Such 
compo should be endorsed by boards of 
health and nothing should be relled upon for 
this purpose without such indorsement. 





GHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
Oured “Docrorn” (purely 


the | stood her brother and his dearest 


THE SECRET OF THE MINE. 


—10:— 
OHAPTER XXII. 


Norax concluded that, in the frame of mind 
fa which her brother was now fn, it would be 
wiser not to-sention the name o 


just within the gates of Castle Royal. 

He seemed to be at home there ; and 
when pci ye engl hyped Borg 
little by little, she learned to her dismay that 

consummate 


rascal was the man whom the 
as to marry—the man who 


e 


i 


ies Stanford would belleve 


showed, The whole estate was badly involved, 
and was mortgaged to Maurice Fairfax for more 
than it was worth ; therefore, looked upon 
the matter of Mr. Stanford’s daughter marrying 
the man who had wiped out her father’s fortune 
as the greatest t which could befall her. 
Fairfax followed up his advantage with alacrity, 
telling Pauline that thelr marriage must take 
ae a as he had important business call- 
g bim East, and that the marriage must take 


place before his departure. 
Pauline heard him through, her face growing 
paler with every word he uttered, 


ith 
“Tf this marriage is to take place perhaps {tb 
is as well that it should take place soon as late,” 


5 
E 
: 


**T am glad that you take such o sensible view 
of the case,” Fairfax sald, after attempting to 
caress her, 


Pauline drew back with flashing eyes, and 
looked at him. 

“ How dare you even touch me!” she cried. 
" Remember this ie not a union for love, but a 
bargain. . You hold my father’s secret, The 
price of your silence is—my marrylog you! I 
am paying it ab the cost of all my future happi- 
neas, Remember that every time you look inte 
my face, as I shall when [I look into yours, so 
py can be no misunderstanding between 
ua 

"Take care that you do not turn my love Into 
hate !”’ he cried, ecowiling darkly. ‘“ You would 
find moh worst for you ff anything Ifke that 


occurred, 

**Tv would not matter to me,” said Pauline, 
her red lips curling. “J could not dislike you 
any worse than now, no. matter what you might 
choose to do.” 

He muttered something between his white 
teeth which she could not quite catch, and 
turned away on his heel. She felt that if she 
had been married to him that he would have 
struck her. 

And this was the man whom she must spend 
her life with! No wonder that her soul grew 
sick within her at the very thought. She tried 
to keep the tears back from her dark eyes, but 
they forced themselves over the loug lashes and 
down her pale cheeks in spite of herself. She 
was startled by a step close beside her. It was 
Mrs. Peters. She had come in at one door as 
Fairfax had left by another, aud could not help 
hearing the conversation that took place. 

" My dear child,” she said, throwiog her arms 
around the girl, “you have promised to marry 
Mr, Fairfax, and yet I feel eure you do not love 
him. What your reasous are, of course, [ know 
not; but I warn you to deliberate carefully over 
this matter ere it is too late. The cruellest thing 
in this world that could happen to s young girl 
is to enter into a loveless marriage. I thought 
at one time that your father’s young secretary, 
Denis Connor, found favour in your eyes, Poor 








with a cold emile. “I was dead to you, but for 
the sake of this unheppy.child it has salted me 
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though that young man is, [ caunot but feel that 
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i would a thousand times rather see you his wife 
than wedded to Fairfax!” 

* Hueh ! bush | it must be!” moaned the girl. 
‘* There are reasons why—why the marriage must 
go on.” 

These words fairly stunned and mystified Mrs, 
Peters. Her heart ached for the girl; she felt 
that Pauline should confide to her anything that 
might be on her mind, but she soon realised that 
it was not the girl’s intention to confide in her, 
so she did not attempt to coerce her into re- 
vealing her secret, whatever it might be ; but she 
could not help remarking euddenly,— 

“Do you know Mr, Connor’s address, Pauline } 
A few letters came for him last week, and I do 
not know where he Is to forward them to him. 
They may be very important, and delays fn 
sending them msy be unfortunate for him. Here 
they are,” she added, produciog them from her 
pocket. 

Two were In the handwriting of his people at 
home—-she had often seen him receive letters with 
that same caligrapby on the envelope—the third 
was in aclear, dainty, flowing feminine hand— 
the same writing which she had read in the note 
from the girl who had written to Denis to meet 
her on that never-to-be-forgotten afternoon, 

Pauline eaw all this at a single glance, and sha 
eaw too that it bore the postmark of aneighbour- 
ing village. 

Mrs, Peters wondered why the light:died out 
of her eyes eo suddenly, and her lips grew set 
and hard, 

“Ti he did. nob leave hie address you cannot 
help any disappointment that might come to Mr. 
Connor in not receiving his letters,” she answered 
in a bard voice that had no music in It. 

When Maurice Fairfax quitted the room there 
was an ugly emile on his lips. 

“She haen’d got over her infatuation for the 
young secretary yet,” he said, with a sneer’on his 
lipy » Bub PU soon stop all that sort of non- 
sense, The marriage cannot take place any too 
8000.” 

Before noon the announcement that their 
marriage would take place withia a fortnight 
was spread broadcast throughout the village, 

‘Those who knew Fairfax well felt sorry for 
Wilirid Stanford’s daughter. . Pauline’s girl- 
frlends flocked round her, twittering their con- 
gratulations girl-fashiop, and going iu raptures 
over the handsome groom to ba, Bub she 
answered never a word, wondering vaguely how 
ib was.thad they ‘could not see that under her 
careless smile her heart was breaking, 

It seemed to her that ahe could not endure {t 
when they brought up thename of Denis Connor, 
tellisg her that they had always Imagined that 
she was in love with him, and asking her:where 
he had gone eo suddenly without saying a word 
to anyone, 

“Do you kaow that your coming marriage 
aid the great robberies that have. taken place in 
the village the past week share the topic of con- 
vereation in every household? What do you 
think about them! Startling, weren't they?” 

‘*Thave not heard about them,” said Pauline, 
"You know I have been ill, and have not been 
out of the house but once or twice for a weck or 
two.” 

“Oh, let mae tell you all about it!” chorused 
a number of the girls at once, “Oh, ft Is so 
romantic—that is, if you care to hear it,” 

‘* Yea, yes,” sald Pauline; ‘tell me all about 
ib,” 

Anything to divert her miud from the subject 
of Denis Connorand herself, 

** Let me tell thestory,” said Ethel Hope, who 
was among the group. 

** Yes ; let Ethel tell it,” they all echoed. “She 
can put more flourishes to the story than any of 
the rest of the girls.” 

“Well,” sald Ethel, tossing her golden head 
back ; “* it’s wonderful enough for a romance for 
& novel, 

“Tt eeems that for several weeks past the com- 
niunity has been greatly upseb with s serfes of 
robberies which no one could trace. 

All of the village girls told strange stories of 
a great, tall, handsome fellow who passed them 
on the mountain road at night—a regular Ciande 
Duval sort of a fellow, who robbed the men of 





thelr watches and spare money; but who always 
ineisted upon giving a rose to the who was 
with the gen that suffered at his hands, . 

“It Is quite true, for many of the girls kept the 
roses that came fnto their possession so mysteri- 
ously. Two or three ae insisted that there 
wasa band of them, aud that their boat safled 
by night ¢ h the dark 


where no craft bas been able to live before. 
" After’ worthy of note had been 
looted their b craft set sail, The miners 


gathered on the banks at midnight, pouring a | do. 


whole volley of bullets after them,’ They waved 
their hands on the deck, and a chorus of hearty 
laughter floated back. ; 

“At intervals they returned, sweepiog ruin 
and havoc beforethem. No oue knows what 
they may do next, ‘They keep the villagers in a 
constant state of terror. 

“They call the man who heads this band of bo!d 
marauders the Black Ranger.” 

Pauline paid little heed to the story which so 
ioterested her friends. If she had known how 
closely the cords of the Black Ranger’s life and 
her own were interwoven she would have listened 
with Intense interest to every word that was 
uttered, 

She could not endure to hear any one mention 
the black, bottomless pool through which these 
men sailed thelr craft ; for it entombed all that 
was mortal of her poor father, In it he had found 
a watery grave. This was the story which the 
villagers accepted,.as well as Pauline, but had 
they known, the truth the whole village would 
rt gran fn arms in less time than it takes to 
tell it. 

When Wilfrid Stanford had been left mortally 
wounded, as Fairfax supposed, on the mountain 
road at the edge of the precipice, while he hurried 
to the village to spread the etory that he had 
concocted, the explosion of powder in a mine they 
were blasting had hurled the unfortunate man 
over the jagged rocks. ° 

Bat, instead of striking the water, he fell head- 
forémost {nto the arms of a tall, muscular man 
who was rowing a boat through the turbulent 
water, keeping cloxe to the shore, under the 
shadow of the overhanging branches that grew 
out of the fissures of the rock, * 

It bad all been’so endden that for a second the 
man fin the boat was literally dumfounded ; but 
in the next he recovered his equilibriam. He 
was just about to toss the man overboard, when 
the gleaming diamonds caught his eye, 





CHAPTER XXIurI. 


THE man in the boat peered intently into the 
face of the stranger who had been hurled so un- 
ceremoniously into hia arms. 

‘As I live!" he muttered, ia amazement, “ it 
looks Jike Wilfrid Stanford, the silver king! It 
is he!” 

Quick as 4 flash the man shot his boat under 
the thick arches of the trees, 

“In less than no time there will be searching 
parties out for him,” he muttered, “and inel- 
dentally they will come across me, and that will 
never do,” 

Bending to the oars with @ will, he made rapid 
strokes, sending the little skiff headlong through 
the mad waters, where no man’s boat had over 
gone before. 

Ten minutes of such rowing brought him to 
an old-willow-tree whose branches grew far out 
over the turbulent stream, ‘ 

Throwing a rope which he carried in the 
bottom of the boat round one of the stroug 
branches, he quickly drew the craft into ‘safety, 
lifted the figure of Wilfrid Stanford, and carried 
it bodily through a wide aperture in the hollow 
tree. 


For a moment, coming out of the light and 
glare of the noonday sun, his eyes were blinded 
by the darkness, 

Throwing down his burden, he struck a match, 
reveallog a cavern in the rock. 

“ None of the boys are here yet,” he muttered, 
glancing hastily around. “ ‘So much the better, 
I shall have this game all to myself,” 


e of the canon, | 





But where could he hide him fn safety? 


oe 
Pe 
ad, 
z 
Fi 
‘ 


ao i tucky tooehs Ot ake 1 
t was a lucky thought 6 it 

he man lost no time’ io paranes over 
matters, In less time than ib to tell it, he 
‘took up his burden again, and after traversin 
the length of the cavern, he soon found him 
at the opening of the eubterranean passage-way 
which long years ago had beena mine, 

It tock little time to toss his lato the 
hold, and to retrace his steps q' eg 

“Ty think you are safe there,” he mut 
nee ype: cols yp "Of all plac 
the world, no one would ever euepec) 
Stanford of being there. Thie is the beet day’s. 
work Ihave done for along tims, I could almost. 
retire with the proceeds, What a lucky dog I 
mae | 4, Orn OE A Mae ee for a 
wi . ; 

The more he thought of the jollification in 
store the more he concluded to risk it, At first 
he took the precaution to carefully bide each and 
every article which he had taken from the body 
of his victim. f ? 

‘It was quite a week ere the man beesme sober 
enough to know what was pasaing about bim. 

He discovered to his great amazement that the 
vessel had gone eastward, that they were already 
lnded the week before, By tha} time they were 
thousands of miles away. 

The man cursed his luck; bub he concluded 
thet the least said was the soonest mended, when 
he learned that it was the Li. pe belief that the 
boty had, gues down ie ep 1 of the bottomless 
pool, where all attempt to rescue it w be 


useless, F 
“Well, let it go as ib ts,” muttered the man. 
“The least I have to say oouernne Ie matter 
the better, It was a fortunate thought of mine 
thad I took bis fine clothes, and rigged him out 
in the cast-off toggery of some, of be Pi 
They won't be apt to recognise the body in 


hurry. e 
Meanwhile the ship bearing the body steamed? 
on to {ts destination, vty 
Instead of beirg mortally wounded, as Mautice 
Fairfax had supposed, the old silver king. wae 
not fatally wounded by the blow he had deal: 
hi 


m. ag’ 

The motion of the vessel did more to revive 
him than anything else she could have done. He 
struggled to his feet, looking in dazed wonder 
about him, then fell back weak and utterly 
exhausted upon the hard board floor. 

Great was the consternation of the saflors on 
discovering an old man, dressed like a tramp, and 
half dazed, tying in the hold. 

He could give no account of himself whatever ; 
but he seemed such a harmless old soul that the 
captain of the veacel decided not to punish him. 

remembered a time in his ewn-life when bh 
could get no work, and had ho in. bis 
pocket, and had hidden on board until the ship 
was well cut to sea, when he had revealed hin- 
self and confessed all to the captain, begging him 
to allow him to work his passsge 


Es! 


York. The kindly captain consented, and. he 
landed at the place which he had so often 
as captain of his own ship, 


out to New 
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In those days he was a this man was 
old ; the case was different. This poor old fellow 
was more to be pitied. He had answered his 
questions in a rambling way, as though he fully 
cid not understand the import of them. 

On arriving in London the captain gave the 
old man an Introduction to his brother, who had 
a large place of business, and who took him on 
as & porter. 

He fell into the method of doing his tasks so 
easily that Mr. Adams told bimeelf that he cer- 
tainly had done a wise thing in giving the man 
4n opportunity, He was amazed to see how the 
man changed with the removal of the rags in 
which he had found him. He looked quite the 
gentleman, His manner of speech, too, was out 
of the ordinary, Mr, Adams said to himself that 
evidently this man hed seen better days. 

He was like one dazed, seeming to remember 
nothing. He had a manner which forbade fami. 
liarity; He boarded with one of the other 
porters of the place, and when Mr, Adams, 
the cerning 


A the man con 
the stranger, he said : 

“Upon my word, sir, there never was a fellow 
like him. “He doesn’t seem to take an Interest in 
auything outside of his work. It looks to me as 
the he had met with some great accident 
which has left his mind a blank. If he ever had 
a name, he is unable to recall it, and he answers 
to the name of Will, and is little used to any- 
ching else.’ 

* You say. that he keeps up with bis work i” 

"Ob, ex well, sir, You never had a 
better bend, I venture to oy. sir,” 

This was the last Mr. Adams thought of the 
-Days and weeks rolled on, and he paid 
urther heed to the man, 

Meanwhile, old Will, as he was famillarly 
called, went about his duties in the same 
mechanical manner, never once complaining of 
the hard drudgery of the taske set for him, 
thougli.day by day his shoulders stooped more 
ond more under the ponderous weights he was 
obliged to lift, Taere was no one to care, no 
one to pity him, . The rough, humble people 
with whom his lot was cast did not seem to 
understand bim. 

He never spoke unless some one addressed 
him, and then his answers were brief and 
rambling, He was always trying to recall some- 


th * 

where is something I roust go and attend to 
at once,’ be would say over and over again ; 
Bs just what it actually is has escaped my 
m ae 


The people with whom he mixed tapped their 
foreheads significantly, saying : 
** Poor old fellow, he’s daft, if there ever was a 


They paid no heed to his wandering fancies, 
but they saw that the hard work was telling 
upon hin. 

“Some day it will come back to me what Iam 
trying to think about,” : 

Ho would sit fn hie chair for hours; until long 
iato the dark hours of the night, with his’ head 
vent on his hands, paying no 
heed to what. was golpg on arout m, Each 
day was 2 repetition of what had gone on before, 
His rovpgh companions would say, Sokingly 2 

“Weil, Will; have you thought out that 
a which has given you s> much uneasi- 
ness 

Aad he would invariably answer : 

“Tt has slipped my mind to-day; but to- 
morrow it will surely come to me,” 

They would tarn away with a good-humoured 


laugh, and leave him to his meditations, 
Once, when a young girl came to bring him a 
roessage about his bu did his apparent com- 


poeure seem to leave him, He acted so strangely 
that the young gir] was greatly fr 
The vgn eyes d on her he became 


ted. 
“Who. are you?” he cried. “Tell me’ who 
you are ; and tell me, if you can, who I am,” 
The young girl had beaten @ haety retreat in 
the moat abject terror, declaring that the old 
man was certainly mad 


eb 


“ He ia a dangerous character !” she cried out, 
in alarm. 

Those who heard the story laughed, thinkiog 
the matter was quite a huge joke, declaring that 
he was not the first old fellow whose heart had 
been set throbbing wildly becaure of a young 


girl. 

“ He has simply fallen in love,” they declared ; 
and this made the young girl angrier than ever 
at the inoffensive old feilow's audacity. 





CHAPTER XXIV, 


MEANWHILE, great changes had taken place in 
Wilfrid Stantord’s home and in the mines. They 
had passed into the hands of Maurive Fuairfsx, to 
eatisfy the claims he held against the eetate, and 
the men in the mines found him a hard task- 
master, 

He took possession of, Castle Royal, too, with 
the cool audacity that amazed people, 

Pauline saw his work on every hand, 

“ The people hate him so that I fear there will 
noth terrible ending to this affair,” some one 


Pauline answered never a word, She was too 
heart-sick. She almost wished that some 
calamity might befall her before the marriage 


be solemnized. 

Maurice Fairfax had said that the marriage 
must take place within a fortnight. Mrs. Peters 
was hurrying the preparations through. 

To Pauline it seemed as if she was in some 
terrible dream from which she would awaken. 
She had ceased to sob; but that silent grief was 
more dangerous that the most violent emotion 
could have been. Even Maurice Fairfax noticed 


it, 

“ Your charge is having a fit of the eulks,” he 
remarked to Mrs. Peters. “The sooner you 
advise her against indulging in them the better,” 
“One cannot appear joyous when one’s heart 
is broken,” returned the lady. 

** You mean by that that she’s thinking of the 
young secretary ¢”” 
“T did not say so!" she replied, with axperity. 
" But you meant it, all the same,” he declared ; 
“and I won't atand a bit of her nonsense, I tell 
you, madam!” 
Mrs, Peters was too angry to find words in 
which to retort, ' 
** Heaven help the poor child |!” she muttered. 
“She will have a hard time with that man, that 
iseure, I know her father did not like this man, 
but owing him as much money as he did he was 
in his power, and be’ was obliged to accede to 
avy wish of bis. It must have almost broken his 
heart to ask Pauline to marry this man of all 
others.” 
Pauline was so strangely pale, so silent from 
day to doy that she grew terrified, and yet 
before her friends she strove to keep up appear- 
Parca so pitifully that Mrs. Peters’ heart ached 
r 
Now that Maurice Fairfax was eure of winning 
Pauline he ceased to exercise the same watch- 
care over himself that he had exhibited in the 
past, Instead cf confining himself to one glas 
of wine at luncheon he took two, and sometimes 
went ao far as to take the third; and on these 
occasions he grew so boisterous that even the 
guesta in the house noticed it, and they would 
pity Pauline from the depths of their souls. 
She did not appear to notiee it. Perhaps it 
was because she never looked in Maurice Fair: 
fax’s direction. She scarcely heard a remark 
that he uttered. 
Maurice Fairfax's newly acquired wealth did 
not = well up noe He gt ste gt 
lavishly that the vil opene eyes 
held af their hands in wonder, and they pro- 
that Wilfrid Stanford's fortune would not 
last long in the bands of the man who had come 
into possession of it, 
The lawyers even went so far as to hint to 
Pauline what the people were saying. To their 
surprise ghe seemed to take little interest {n the 
matter, © 
Denis Connor had taken a position fn the law- 


evgaged in setiling up the estate. Although 
Norah had done her beat to get him to return 
home with her, and leave the scenes which were 
fraught with so much sorrow to them, yet he 
steadily refused. 

“Very well,” she sald, “If you intend to 
remain I shall stay here too, for I want to be 
near you.” And for once she zucceeded ia over- 
ruling his objectiona, 

The lawyers congratulated themselves on 
securing such a treasure of a clerk, How he 
worked | No sleep, no rest would he take. He 
said to himself that work was the only thing 
which kept him from going mad. But it told 
upon him, this constant work, and kept every 
nerve strained, 

It seemed to him that if he once gave wey, 
only for a moment—if he opened his heart to his 
dreadful sorrow even for an instant—that it 
would surely kill him. 

Colder, and harder, and prouder he grew, shut- 
ting himself up in his sorrow, 

Tt seemed to him that every one who cams into 
the office spoke sooner cr later of the approach- 
fog marrisge of Wilfrid Stanford's daughter. He 
would compress his lips the tighter, and bend 
over his work. 

A dozen times Norah had started on her miz- 
sion to talk with tho beautiful helress, but on 
each occasion a strange fate had intervened 
against her secing her. Once she had met her 
on the high-road, riding by with a party of 
friends ; and another time che saw Maurice Fair- 
fax on the porch beside her, and turned back. 

What she had to say could never be uttered 
before him, 

But the days were passing, and ths marriage 
hour was drawing all too near. At Isst the day 
arrived for the ceremony. 

The servants were up earlier than usual, the 
decorators were all busy ai an early hour festoon- 
ing the house with roses, 

Mra, Peters went to Pauline’s room much 
soorer than was her wont, to see how the bride- 
elect was dressed. 

She could not account for the chill thet crept 
over her as her hand touched the door-knob, She 
knocked twice, but no sound came from within ; 
and with a strange fluttering at her heart she 
pushed open the door, 

But she breathed freely when she eaw, by the 
dim light that fluttered ln from behind the lacs 
drapery, the slender form of Pauline, She looked 
se white and still lying on the ecofa that Mra, 
Peters looked at her iu alarm. 

- She thanked Heaven even for the moan that 
broke from the girl’s lips, 

* Pauline,” she caid, in a tone of great relief, 
“you are sleeping later than usual, and upon 
your wedding-day |” 

“T—I—vwanted to sleep—tc—to—forget,” 

It was the first time that she had admitted 
even as much as that to Mrs. Peters ; but the 
good woman refrained from making any com- 
ment, for ehe knew that ib was too late to dia- 
cuss that matter now, 

As she handed the girl a cup of coffee, which 
the maid had left on @ little stand by the couch, 
ehe was startled to fiad that her bands were as 
cold as death, 

Shs held them ia her owt, aud stroked them 
gently for a moment. 

This action brought Pauline to a realization 
theb she was an object of pity, and she resented 
t. 


"Ts the sun shining ?” she asked, eagerly, 

"T thought you would ask that,” said Mrs. 
Peters, with a faint smile, “and I came prepared 
to answer it. The sun is not yet out. It looks 
as though it would be one of those cloudy, 
wen” Rng Bat you are not superstitious, 
Pauline? Omens change with years, you know. 
Ib is not always the happiest brides on whom the 
sun shines,”’ 

Pauline tried to smile, but it was a sorry 
attempt, and almost ended in tears. 

**T cannot take the coffee,” she «aid, 

But you must,” ssid Mrs. Peters, “ unless 
you wish to bes very pale bride.” 

"Tt does not matter,” returned the girl, 








Sue would not go to deliver the message after 
tha 


office of one of the gentlemen who had been 


wearily, 
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“Bab it does matter,” said Mrs. Peters; 
you must keep up the pride of the Stanfords,” 

“Yee,” said Pauline; ‘ I—I—will try to.” 

Atthat moment a messenger brought a bouquet 
of roser 

‘Crimson roses!” erfed Mrs, Peters, in alarm. 
“They must be from Mr, Maurice Fairfax. 
Surely he knows that all brides carry white 
roses |’ ¥ 

‘*T might better have sent red roses to him,” 
thought Pauline, bitterly, “as an emblem that 
they were dyed in the blood of my broken 
heart.” 

“They are not from Mr, Fairfax,” said the 
maid. “A messenger brought them from the 

village. You have dropped the card, I will pick 
it up for you.” 

Oue glance ab the eer E Ho, and Paulise 
tarned pale as death, She knew that writing 
but too well. How often she had admired it! 
Now each stroke of the pen seemed to turn into 
forks of fire. 

Mrs. Peters suspected something of the truth. 

‘What is it,c child 1” she asked, coming quickly 
to her side, “ Who sent the roses?” 

She recognised the writing of Denis Connor as 
eoon as her eye had fallen upon it, and gently, 
very gently, she took the bouquet from Paulive's 
band, and jaid it on the table without uttering a 
word of comment, realizing that in such a moment 
silence was golden. She was about to leave the 
room, when Pauline turned to her imploringly. 

“Stay with me!” ehe said, “Do not leave 
me alone, please,” 

Mrs, Petere was too wise to ask what waa the 
matter, 

“ Very well, dear,” she answered ; “ there are 
so many things concerning your wardrobe that 
you will wish to ask me about. But I shall be 
only too glad to remain and he'p you out with 
any suggestion in my power.” 

Pauline was thankful to her that she put the 
matter in thie way. 

The marriage was to take place at noon, It 
was now nine o'clock. But three hours of 
freedom remained to Pauline and the momeuts 
seemed to fly swift-winged by her. She felt 
like etopplog the hands of the clock ticking 
soleranly away on the mautel; bat that would 
not delay the world’s time. The fatal hour 
would come all too soon. 

Mrs, Peters tried very hard to keep Pauline’s 
epirite up as beet she could, 

“JT do not think a glass of wine would hurt 
you, my dear,” shesnid. “It’s quite an ordeal 
to go through the marriage ceremony. You will 
need something to brace you up.” 

Bat Pauline refused it. She needed the 
excitement to sustain her, Ose of the maida 
came hurriedly to the boudoir, calling for Mrs. 
Peters 

«What fs it, Janet?” she said, “ What have 
gou to say? Speak out plainly.” 

Tos girl still hesitated. 

“If you wouldn’t mind my speaking to you 
privately just one moment, ma’am,” she said, 
beseechingly. 

** T hope that you and the rest of the servants 
have not been getting into any dispute upon this 
day of all others,” she retorted, severely, 

*‘Tv’s nothing like that I want to see you 
about, ma’am,” replied the girl, “If I did not 
tell you about—about it—tn time, you would be 
aure to be very angry.” 

“Very, well ; I will see you in a very few 
moments’ tice,” said Mrs. Peters, resignedly, 
bewailing the fact that she could not be in two 
places at the same time, as the servant seemed to 
imagine that she could, 

This conversation had been carried on between 
Mra. Peters and the girl in a low tone of voice, 
that Pauline might not hear it, 

When she saw Mrs. Peters step toward the 
door she called out to her a second time not to 
leave her alone, 

**T shall be back again almost directly, my 
dear,” she declared. Five, ten, fifteen minutes 
passed, and when Mrs. Peters did not return, 
Pauline, unable to endure the silence any longer, 
etarted out to search for her, 


(Zo be continued.) 





DISILLUSION. 
I preameD that I lad long been dead— 
Spring rain and summer light and bloom 
Had swept across my | mesome bad, 
With clover-scent and wild bees’ boom 
Lightenfog the place of half its gloom. 


Serene and calm, my quiet ghost 
Came softly back to see the place 
Where I had joyed and suffered most— 
To look upon his grieving face, 
Whose memory death could not erase, 


Bat he, my love. whom even in heaven 
I yearned to comfort and sustain, 

Kn owing how eore his heart was riven— 
My love, with life so changed to pain 
That he could never love agaia— 


Forgetfal of the golden band 
Oa my dead finger ® umbering, 

Now beat abc ve another hand, 
Ani clasped end kissed the da!nty thing, 
And whispered of ano-her rig. 


Alas, poor ghost! I felt a thill— 
A sudden stab of mortal _ 

And sighed, He shivered: “ Ah, how chill 
The air has grown, and fuli of rain: 
My darling, kiss me warm again!” 


Why eheuld Iling-r? As TI passed 
Her lips touch shyly, murmuring low, 
Just where wy own had kissed their last, 
Only so little while ago ; 
“Ah, well,” I eaid, “ ‘tis bet‘er so.” 


But one, who ia my Jife pase-d by 
With frieodship’s c»olest touch and tone, 
I found beneath the darkening tky, 
Baside my grave all bramble grown, 
With sorrow in his eyes—alone. 


A tear, dowu glittering as he stood, 
Hung star-like in the grass below ; 

{ bleseed hia in my gratitude, 
He emiled: “ Dear heart, if she could know 
How sweet these brier-blossoms grow !” 


* 








In Stockholm a policoman’s lob is that of a 
dignitary, He must pass an extensive examina- 
tion, after which he wears a handsome uniform 
and occupies quarters provided with fine furni- 
ture, hot and cold baths and a piano, with free 
singing lessons, The Swedish police system of 
telephones and electric bells fs bardly equalled 
anywhere elee ia the world, 

Corron cellulose fis an foteresting material, 
Neither alcohol, benzine, ether, chloroform nor 
water will diesolve it, indeed they have no effect 
in apy way upon it. A 50 per cent. solution of 
zinc chloride added to any form of cellulose con- 
quers it. The result is liquid of a syrupy con- 
sistency which will, when sufficiently diluted, 
precipitate the cellulose in the form of a gela- 
tinous mass, It contains about 25 per cent. zine 
oxide and is more or less hydrated, Almost 
every known substance contains more or less 
water, and this is of great importance fa the 
handling of cellulose in spinning, especially what 
fs known es hy re being neces- 
sary. Very dry cotton will not make smooth 
thread, It is knotty, brittle and harsh, and 
twiste and snarls contioually, Loaded with a 
certain amount of moisture, it becomes sof, 
elastic and manageable. On the same principle, 
wool must carry a certain proportion of grease. 
Without thie it fs impossible to spin fine and 
smooth threads. 


We have before called attention to Dr, Mac- 
kenzie’s Arsenical Toilet Soap as a. preparation 
that can be confidently recommended to those of 
our lady readers who are in want of a reliable 
sosp for the complexfon. It Is perfectly harm- 
lees in ite action npon the skin, and many tho:- 
sands have testitied to its purity aud beautifying 
qualities. Write to 8. Harvey, Limited, 5, Den-. 
man-atreet, London-bridge, SE, for a sample 
tablet, post-free, 1¢, 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 
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LADIES’ APIOL AND STEEL PILLS. 


A Frevow Rewepy FoR ALi IRREGULARITIES. 
Superseding Pore a ees and Pill Cochirs, 
ce 48. 
Obtainable my from MARTIN, Pharmaceutics 
emist, Southampton. 








TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 
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Dr. Davis, 809, 1 Portobello Road, London, WwW. 


Dr. Davis's little hook book for MARBLED WOMEN most 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
en’ 











USE 
The Unrivalled 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“ KAPUTINE " cures Instantly. 


addressed pg to "K,’ 
Enclose stamped ep 


EKaporiuvs, Ltp,, HUDDERSFIELD, for 
with name of nearest agent, 
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Indigestion, 
Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 
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i On Trern-Hortpay: ‘How glorious ft is to} Two young Scotchmen met one day in the 
FACETIA. drink In this delightful sunshine; to watch it | Strand after the lapse of a few years. In the 


* You used to call your wife a peach, and now 
you are always rowing with her.” ‘* Peaches 
don’t agree with everybody.” 

“Sue: 'Conversazione is an Italian word, 
fen’t it!” He: “Yes; it’s Italian for a whist 
pariy.” 

Syoperass: “ The world hes a place for every- 
body.” Micawber: “Yes; the only trouble is 
there’s generally somebody else in it.” 

Fimst Aggkorav?: ‘‘I bought a new balloon 
for my wife yesterday.” Second Aeronaut: 
“How did she like it!” Firat Aeronaut: ‘ Ob, 
she was quite taken up with it.” 

Tux Hostess ; “Society possesses a power that 
is almost "Guest: “Tb dike, talons 
= for instance, it traosforme an aes into 
a " { 

Hau: “From the very firat time I went 
upon the stage my aim has been a high one.” 
Tom Mentor : “* Yes, I’ve always noticed that you 
invariably played to the gallery.” 

Jorgins: “Spinner has taken to the lecture 
platform—reads his own poems,” Wagstaff; 
“Spinner always was an eccentric fellow. Always 
doing what nobody else ever thought of doing.” 

“T pon’? belleve women sit around and sa 


as they used to.” “They don’t. They ride 
around and abuse ore another’s bicycles,” 

Licht-Mimpep Youna Ture (in a bathing 
sult): “Surely, Aunt Margaret, you are not 
going to wear your spectacles in the water.” Aunt 

argaret: “Indeed Iam. Nothing shal! induce 
me to take off another thing.” 

Miss Gay: “I’ve promised to go in to supper 
with someone else, Mr. Blanque; but I'll intro« 
duce you to a very handsome and clever girl,” 
Mr, Blanque: “But I don’t want a handsome 
and clever girl—I want you.’’ 

Taitor : “Did that man buy one of our ‘un- 
called for’ suite!” Clerk: *' No, we're out of 
them.” Tailor: ‘‘ Well, have some more made 
upatonce. Don’t let the stock run down this 
way again.” 

Miss Moprern: “I have brought this book 
back, Mamma says it is not fit for me to read,” 
Librarian: “I think your mother must be mis- 
taken.” Miss Moderna : ‘'Oh, no, she isn’t; l’ve 
read it all through.” 

At Tee De Stries’ Daxce—He: “They say 
that ft takes at least three generations to make a 
gentleman,” She: “Like one of these?” 
**VYer, I au so.” “Humph! Ib doesn’s 
reem worth the trouble,” 

Grsootr: “ There is going to be an eclipses of 
the sun some time this year.” Feuer: © Vor 
heaven’s sake keep quiet about it, or my wife 
will make it an excuee for wanting another new 
lot of clothes!” 

“JT woutpn'? marry you if you had three 
times the wealth of my father,” she said, “J 
presume you know,” he replied with dignity, 
“that if Thad that much money there would be 
no necessity for me to marry.” 

Maup: “Why has Lilian given up wearing 
rational costume? Did George object }"’ Ethe! : 
‘'Oh, no; he sald he approved of it, because ft’ 
would prevent her attracting any other man’s 
notice,” 

Apuimino Patron: “I underetand you are 
having trouble in. meeting your creditors)” 
Artist: “Trouble in meeting them? Great 
Scott, man! I meet ’em every time I turn a 
corner—meet ‘em everywhere!” 

His Morumrix-Law: '‘ Why, what's the 
matter? You look as gloomy as a new moon 
in a fog.” He: ‘* No wonder! Bilkins called 


mea ase,” His Mother-in-Law: “ Weil, 
you are large.” 
“Way did they get a tion?” “* Incom- 


patibility of temper.” ‘* me! I never 
would have supposed either of them was of a 
quarrelsome disposition.’’ ‘* Neither of them was, 


4 


gild the landscape, and cash its mellow blessing | course of conversation reminiscences of bygone 
on the walting earth!” ‘‘Yes, George; but! days cropped up. ‘ By-the-bye, asked Geordie, 
think of the freckles |” “where's Jock MacGregor noo?” “Ob, hae ye 
Mistress: ‘Bridget, this is altogether too | 20’ heard, mon?” replied the other. “ Why, 
much ; you have a new follower in the kitchen | he’s deid,” “Nae, nae, is hef He's got ms 
ma Agr Bridget: “ Well, ma'am, you see, | knife! 
the in this house is so bad that no one will “ Maw Sanvy,” sald a Perthshire farmer, “ Jock 
court me for longer than a week.” Macpherson’s an swfu’ mean chap.” ‘‘ Hoote 
“Ys, I've got rid of that girl, Why, do you | toote, man!” said his friend, “ ye're haverin’ | 
know, she actually planted herself in the draw. | Hoo d’ye mak’ that oot!” ‘Weel, aw jist 
ing-room when I company and entertained sayin’ he’s mean—beaetly mean, It’s like this. 
them !” ssid Mrs. Stoopid. “You don’t say so! | 1 wasup at his hoose the ither nicht, and he 
How she will be missed !"” replied Mrs, Sarcastic, | sald, * Peter, will ye hae » haut o’ whusky ?’ and 
A Geymzz Hovr—He: “How many brides. T said ‘ Aye, of coorse!’ Weel, he got his bottle 
maids are you golog to have, dearest!” She: oot and began to pour me oota glass, and thinkin’ 
“None,” “ I thought you had seb your % be sort o’ polite, ye ken, I sald “ Stop, stop '’ 
« t' —and he stopt!” 


OD ; m present indi- 

heart on it.” had fro: b indi 
TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
See Did. Guide (259 pager), 34, How to open o 
Cigar Store, £20 to £23000, ToOBacooNists’ 
OUTFITTING CO,, 186, Euston Road, London 











cations the girls I want will all be married 
The largest and original house (50 years’ reputa- 


tion), Manager, BH. MYBRS. Hairdressers 
up. Estimates free. 


Soctarist :““ Yes, mees. I dinks de vorld need 
shange. Dings fe not righd. I hope you agree 
wiz me, mees.” Miss Beauty: “Indeed I do, fit 


I think it’s perfectly abominable the Me ger | OTTEYS _ STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 





is distributed—all the nice young men , and 

nobody rich except gouty widowers and cran as any others, aud always 

pero Adee satya " Ny quickly and certainly relieve. Greatly superior to Stecl 
and Pennyroyal Invaluable to women. 

Post a 14 and 88 stamps from Tomas Orrey, 


** You know,” she sald, with a little asperity, rent tion I 
on 2 leate menté JONDON 


“that women have the reputation of — able 
to make money go further than men?” ‘'Thav's | Reapes. 
true,” replied the stingy husband, “and it’s just | pay ONLY MEANS vor Desrrovino Haim on Ty 
what I object to. What I want them to do is to | Face is by using ALEX. Ross's ordinary “ Depilat ry,” 
8/6 ; t+. 8/9. Forstrong hair, the Electric Appliance, 
pid phorsy still where it is aud rest a little now sy post, (3. ®, pang Danan 'Pexben, C)-, end 
” | Cauterising Liquid, 10/6; post, 11/-. His Cantharides 
In a workshop when the men abeented them. | ace whiskers, or hair on tha head. Hie Skin 
were i | Tightener, a liquid for removing furrows and crow’s 
hig rs Bae ba produce a decter’s certifiente, Fe spool won the eyes, are each sold at 8/6 ; by post 
An / absent, however, on & second | for 50 stamps. The Nose Machine, for pressing the 
occasion, and told to bring his certificate, gave in | cartilage of the nose into shape, and the Lar Machine, 
the one used before. The manager, looking at It, tor cntetencing ~ ae ec Lon 10/6, a for staan pe. 
; » | —ALEX. Koss, 02, > toad, + OTL, 
ald he Why, Pat, this ia the old certifice * | London. Had through all Chemists. Letters replied 
Sure, I know that,” said Pat, “and isn’t it the to in stamped envelope ; parcels sent freo from observ - 


onld complaint ?” | ation, 

















CALVERT’S 
CARBOLIC OINTMENT 


IS A 


SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


For Chafed Skin, Piles, Sore Eyes, Throat Colds, Earache, 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, Scalds, Cuts, 
Ringworm, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, and Skin Ailments 
generally. Large Pots 13jd. each. 
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Can be obtained at Chemists, Stores, <c., or post free for value. 
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SOCIETY. 

THe Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria 
will stay for some time at Balmoral and at Mar 
Lodge. 

Tue Princes of Wales, who occasionally tries 
ler hand at angling, has a gold-mounted rod that 
cost £40. 

Tae Queen recently sent the boy-King of 
Spain the Victorian Order, and wa’ very pleased 
with the autograph letter in which his little 
Majesty acknowledged the honour. 

A noumour Is current in Kome to the effect 
that the Prince of Walea is about to visit Italy, 
although the date of hie visit is not stated, A 
grand review of the British and Italian fleets ‘will, 
it is aleo said, take place on the occaelon, 

Tux Princes and Princese of Wales are to be the 
guests of the Duke and Dachess of Portland ab 
Welbeck Abbey for a few Gays in December, 
probably from Tuesday the 7th until Saturday 
the 11th, 

Tue Empress Dowager of Russia has.a jointure 
cf £100,000 per annum, and a palace in St. 
Petersburg, » country place, and the Villa 
Livadia, where the Ozar died, for life, all the 
establishments to be kept up by the State, quite 
independent of her income, 

Wuite the little boys of Priccess Henry of 
Battenkerg and tiny Prince Edward of York 
were playing one day in one of the palace court- 
yards, the Prince of Wales noticed that one and 
all omitted to return a sentry'’s salute. His 
Royal Highness immediately called the children 
to order, and sent them back to the soldier to 
remedy the omissfon, 

THe Empress Frederick owns a pretty villa 
near Homburg, where ehe lives quite simply. 
When she drives it is usually in an open carriage, 
for, like her mother, Queen Victoria, she does not 
mind what sort of weather she encounters. Her 
favourite carrlage is a yellow phaeton with grey 
upholstery, and her servants wear black-and- 
silver liveries, 

THs Queen Ia fn excellent health and spirits, 
and takes an hour's alring In the Balmoral 
grounds every morning, and along drive each 
afternoon, Her Majesty usually leaves the 
Castle about three o'clock, and seldom returns 
before seven, a plenic tea beivg served in the 
course of the drive. 

Tux county of Durham Ia to be honoured by 
Royalty ia November, Tne Duke and Duchess 
of York visit Lord and Lady Londonderry at 
Wynyard Park on November Ist, and the Prince 
of Wales pays his first visib te Lambton Castle, 
near Durham, where he will be entertained by 
Lord Durham and Lady Anne Lambton on 
November 22ad. 

Ir is understood that the Queen Intends to 
have several musical and dramatic entertainments 
af Wiodaor in the autumn, including the Mar- 
quails of Lorne’s romantic opera, Diarmid, which 
ig based upon an old Gaelic legend, and for which 
Mr, Hamish McCunn has written the muaic. 
Mr. Forbes Roberteon’s Hamlet is also likely to 
be commanded to Windsor before the Court gaes 
to Osborne for Christmas, 

TEE Peinceas sent some especially interesting 
exhibits to the Haslemere Society of Artists. 
Taere is one chair, the leather seat of which wag 
tooled, stained, and gilded by her own hand. 
Princess Charles of Denmark's work is represented 
vy a book cover executed in poker work on plain 
brown hide, with the figure of an angel beauti- 
fully desigued, aud a scroll with an inscription. 

Durine the late general census in Ruseia, the 
Tear filled in a parer for himself and the Taaritza 
just like humbler mortals, Thedoucument was the 
first shown to the President of the International 
Statistical Congress in St, Petersburg on his visit 
to the Ceosue Bureau, and ran: “ Christian and 
surname, Nikolaus Romanow ; standing, Taar of 
all the Russias ; what cailing is the chief occu- 
pation ? Ruler of all countries in the Russian 
Empire ;, what calliog forms a secondary occupa- 
tion? Landed proprietor and agriculturis».” 
For the Tsarliza his Majesty wrote: ‘* Tearitzs 
of all the Russlas, Earpress of al] the countries in 
the Russian Empire, Head Patroness of all 
evcleties for the benefit of women,” 





STATISTIOS, 


Or every 100 caves of cataract, 54 are males 
and 46 are females, 

Wuen the planet Mare fz nearest the earth 
it is 36 million miles away, 

Javan has a written history extending over 
2500 years. 

Tur number of public lamps lighted nightly 
in Eogland and Wales is somewhere about 
300,000. 

Two THrRps cf all the letters that pass 
through the post-offices of the world are written 
by or cent to people who speak Englizh. 

Even In a violent storm waves 55ft. high 
are rare, and those of 40ft. are exceptional, 
With an ordinary breese, the height of waves 
is from 4ft, to 6ft, 

Tur steam power of the world may be 
reckoned as equivalent to the.-strength of 
1,000 millions of men, which is more than 
twice the number of workmen existing, 





er 


GEMS. 


Gexat gifts make unworthy natures bold and 
finer natures humble, 

PurtosorH#y teaches us to bear with equa- 
nimity the triala of mankiod ; Religion teaches 
ua to bear our own; and Science to consider 
them fnsignificant. 

Ty half the time were spent in practising 
either religion or philosophy that fe spent in 
discussing it and arguing about it, the world 
would have less need of toth. ; 

Srupatuy is the capacity of fueling for the 
sufferings, the difticulties and the discourage- 
mente of others. The want of sympathy per- 
vades society. We do not know erch other. or 
care for each other as-weoughtto do. Selfish- 
ness strikes fits roots very deep. uch per- 
son is eager to run his or her own race without 
regard to the feelings of cithers. We do not 
think of helping onwards those who have heavier 
burdens to bear than ourse!ves, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lozster Sour.—-Cat a lobster, welghiog four 
pounds, In small pieces. Place in a bowl eix 
crackers, rolled fine, onecup of butter, salt, and 
just a pinch of cayenne pepper, mix well to- 
gether, Heat three pints of milk and one of 
water, stir in the mixture, boll two or three 
minutes, add the cut lobster, and boil up at 
once, 

Wires CustarD.—Heat to 100 degrees « pint 
and a half of milk, Add one and a half table- 


spoonfuls each of sugar and cooking sherry. Stir.}. 


well and then add one and a half tablespoonfuls 
of liquid rennet, stirring only enough to mix it 
with the milk. Pour into a glass dish and it wiil 
be ready to serve In about two hours, 
Onanor-Cocoanvt Caxax Caxe,—Thoronghiy 
beat the yolks of two eggs with one cup of sugar; 
add ona tablespoonful of soft butter, and, after 
beating this in, add one half-cup of milk or water, 
with one-half teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it, 
one heaping cup of flour in which one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar has been well mixed, one table- 
spoonful of orange juice, the grated rind of a 
quarter ofan orange, and the stifily-beatén whites; 
bake In a round, shallow pan in a moderate 
oven; whea cold split and fill with the follow. 
ing: Orange Cocoanuy Cream—-The white of 
one egg, well beaten, one cup of whipped 
cream, one-half cup of sugar, one cup of grated 
cocoanut, and the. Morey of half an 
and the juice of one; stir ‘well together, s 
between the cake and “on ‘top ‘of it, 8 





sprinkling of grated coopanutover the whole 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pangors'are good barometers. Before & rainy 
the most conversationaily-inclined becomes 
silent and disagreeable. 


are served are known by e sign which beara the 
suggestive emblem of a crossed knife and fork. 
Tus Inmates of Englich prisons who cannot 
read “7 write receive compulsory education twice 
a week, . 
Tre leaf of the cccoanut tree fs nearly thirty 


om A single leaf of the parasol magnolia 
of Ceylon affords shade for fifteen cr twenty 
persons, = 


Tw France, hospitals for infectious diseases are 
furnished with telephones, ao that the sick may 
converse with ry friends without danger of 
communicating disease, 

Ix order to discover an enemy's movementa ab 
artillery officer has invented a 

candle which, when sent from & 
cannon, will shed a light equal to 100,000 
can - 

A Panistan scientist has “made a discovery” 
of which those who enffer from insomnia will be 

lad to hear. This is @ pillow filled with dried 
p-leaves, which is said to ensure sleep almost 
without fail, 

Aw explorer in Guatemala the dis- 
covery, ia an ancient mound in that country, of 
many small jars, each containing the remains of 
a little from the human hand. Ib fs au 
posed to have been the custom of mourners 
some prebistoric race to make this sacrifice, 

Tue latest fad is in the shape of an umbrella, 
It is constructed so as to curl up round the rim 
when opened, forming a complete o— like 
those round the eaves of houses, guiter 
sales een coe a es 

it from run wo groun 
splashing on one’s clothes. 

To ascertain the time at night the Apache In- 
dians employ s gourd, upon which che stara of 
the heavens are marked, As the constellations 
rise in the eky, the Indian refers to his and 


finds oud the hour, By _ the gourd 
round, he can tell the order in which, the constel- 
lations may be expected to appear. 


Wun a railway is being built} the surface of 
the road has to be ballasted, with 
gravel, sometimes with ashes or other material. 
The Great Northern of Scotland is ballasted with 
grauite chips; the Southern Pacific is ballaated 
with ‘salt; the Durango line In Mexico is bal- 
lasted with ailver ore and laid with ties of ebony. 


A yaMmous restaurant In Vienna possesses a re- 


uehenin HRD eagpoa  9 ~ — bed the 
signatures of the majority o reigning 
crveeiions of Europe, the m of ouse 
of Hapsburg, and of & great number of cele- 
brities in art, music, and letters, The names 
were written on the cloth in pencil, the pro- 
prietresa of the establishment afterwards care- 
fully embroidering them, , ; 

Ong of the most curious customs of Siam fs 


marry 
of the ; neither may 


? 


Tus giant of earthworms {s_ 
Australia. Although it is a monster from four 
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Like our common ¢ it can only be 
removed from its burrowa + difficulty. 
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Osceereit commenting’ not Ube ime!” Eeataetemmgtiion omens | Ribtss cy at anew, (ho, when © ile cok 
ree) ~ anga) 8 @ lemovs and bottle for use. If wanted 
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fond. pean 8 d- tartar 
Fars Heant.—You bad better address the quostion | —_Naubtless the kisses you press on my lipe Sad eae eidebh dated tance ‘ 
to the manufacturer himeclf. Were wafted thus gently Wilnties teeta) Remové. th tne 
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Joven: w segapiog theheil do what secson. Other fruit may be used, a combination of 
you require Mo gone io Injary to the skin. é bananas and strawberries being good. 
A. B. O—The will should give the registered mame, | prrrie Housrkerres.—It a tin of water ts placed st 
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“ATLAS” bO SK: STLCCH 
eae vf uaranee es 40). 


send Machineon receipt of &/ = 
P.O. Sued one month's: trial. 
ce can be paid &/- MONTH 
citer Wri ier Desion ns and Sam i Fiore 
SEWING MAC co., 
tition Srxrut, Campry To vey gy ote 3 
rie eves Sierens Ro. $1 onoettead Kinavan 
Please quote 


EPPERS TONIC 


} m my) | ; ; : a GURESD DYSPEPSIA HYSTERTAAHERVO WRvouec US COMPLAINTS, 
At i iy KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 
el AT ALL SEASORS, SHILLIKG 
It entirely Removes and Prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, BOTTLES. 
* BTC., AND 


A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSUREO BY ITS USE. 

BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! | A SPOTLESS SKIN. 

Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
: In Bottles is, &.2a- Gn, Of all Chemists and Perfumers. ra BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 


M. BEETHAM & SON, (Chemists, Cheltenham. ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 
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Specially prepared as a beautifier of the Skin and Complexion. 


DR. MACKENZIE’S 


deliciously and expensively perfumed, the most luxutious Soap in the world. -Produces a most 
lovely complexion, eradicates spots, pimples, and all imperfections, makes the skin exquisitely 
clear, and produces 


the healthy bloom ~% 6a. and Is. 
so much desired. A R S K N I CG A L . 3 
It is absolutely | per Tabiet. 


harmless, and each : 

Tablet is accompanied by a medical certificate. This Soap prevents the growth of superfluous 
hairs, removes wrinkles, feeds the skin. You can get it at all the Stores and first-class Chemists. 
The Family Doctor says: “It is the most economical beautifier known to modern Dermatology. 
it clears away all pimples, spots, redness, or roughness, and makes 

the skin smooth and clear as a baby’s. Use it in the bath, and 

for all Toilet purposes it is most delicious. For irritable or . Pp 
sensitive skins it is matchless and delightfully soothing. Beware 

of the many imitations. Have Dr. Mackenzie’s or none. 


S. HARVEY, Limited, 5, Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E., 
OR FROM ALL CHEMISTS. — 
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@ «No flaw in its :laim to be ABSOLUTELY Pure.” @ | CKs) 
(tm) MEDICAL ANNUAL. @) | 

@ J | 

4 | 

2 | | Weeks 
@ Pure Concentrated | we 
@ | 

® O 600,000 
re) sag oo a strata WEALTH, © Packages. 
@ Over 200 Gold Medals and oh ! awarded to the Firm. @) | 
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DH. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 





: 2 
5 a >. 
: Td 
BEG SPRCIFIC 
COUGHS, GOLDS, DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. GENERAL BOARD O7 HEALTH, London, REPORT that tt ACTS ase 








CHARM, one dose generally sufficien 
R. - COLLIS BROWNE'S ¢ CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine « 
D “ich ons Pail OF BYERE SINK kficeds 0 ache, cebedinad ote, Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Steff, Caloutta, states “two D0sRS COMPLETELY 


WIT HOUT HEAD: o HE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. CURED MR. OF FA RSNSA.. - m a 
[D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. Tepe Siz | DB: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODIEE sap y Guts shor 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. LEIS BROWNE was | PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
doubtedl th INVENTOR of YHLORODYNE, that th hole sto: f th 
dat doubted j Bowen was Sativenstety untrue, and le cametted te eerie & i haan E PAL LPITATION, HY! STERIA. 
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sworn to. —Bee The Times, , July 18th, 1864. Orissa recta sh 

Bho fe a ae ESSERE USS PS at ,—The IMMENSE SALE of 

D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE [“ESBTAN 4 CA 4 Bases NSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS, Be 

PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, | careful to observe TRADE MARK. Of all Chemists. 1/1 & 4/8. Bole 
AHEUMATIOM. | Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 38, Great Russell 
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